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npHE act was insane or inspired, just as you 
^ choose to look at it. It might have been 
both, for many a stroke of genius is called a 
madness until it succeeds; but Robert O'Mara 
was hardly calm enough to be thinking that far 
ahead. To him it appeared a last, hopeless fling, 
for O'Mara was desperate. He gathered his pen 
and paper and then, with the pause which pen and 
paper give even to reckless minds, he picked up 
the Herald and read the advertisement again : 

WANTED : A FOOL, a man who is mad enough to 
desire a quiet, dean, comfortable home with chsCtice to 
save money rather than high wages with dirt, noise, and 
uncertain employment. The place has nothing to recom- 
mend it except good treatment and a healthful living. 
There are no moving pictures and no jazz dances within 
twenty miles. A man without sufficient brains to amuse 
himself would not stay overnight. No sulkers or men 
with touchy feelings need apply. Men who say they can 
"get a job from So-and-so any time they want it" had 
better take it. It is better than this one. The work 
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consists of anything which employer feels like asking at 
any minute of the day or night. Address Fool, Box 386, 
Herald. 

Thus Robert O'Mara sat down and wrote to 
Box 386, Herald, although his first two attempts 
were waste-basket failures. He could not decide 
what tone to adopt. His first letter started off 
confidently on what was left of a box of linen- 
lawn paper. Letter-writing itself had always 
been one of the strongest of O'Mara's talents. 
His first three sentences, he was sure, would show 
at a glance that here was an educated, high-class 
man, far out of the ordinary. Then suddenly he 
stopped. An educated, high-class man was just 
the kind of which that advertiser would be sus- 
picious. Why on earth would an educated, high- 
class man be applying for such a job, unless there 
were something wrong with him? 

Flying at once to the other extreme, O'Mara 
took up a pad of cheap, violet-ruled paper which 
had been in his room when he had taken it, three 
weeks before. For a moment or two he practiced 
on an assumed hand filled with those scrolls and 
flourishes dear to the heart of the semi-illiterate 
and then he began : 

Der Sir or Madam, 
Der Sir, 

I red in Herald you want a man- 



Again he stopped. It would pass well enough 
for the work of a rough, illiterate person. It was 
a good imitation all right, but that was the 
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WANTED: A FOOL 

trouble. It was too good an imitation. G'Mara 
knew that nine-tenths of the answers — and even 
to that weird advertisement he did not doubt that 
there would be hundreds of answers — would be 
exact duplicates of that which he had just writ- 
ten. His own would be lost in the mob. 

Leaning back he read the advertisement again, 
and this time he smiled. He seemed to visualize 
the man who had written it, and the more com- 
pletely he saw the man the more certain he felt 
in the inspiration which had first tempted him to 
answer. The man who wrote that advertisement 
might object to every quality except one — a sense 
of humor. With no further attempt at disguise 
of any sort, he took another sheet of his better 
paper and, without a pause, dashed off the fol- 
lowing : 

Fool, Box 386, Herald. 

Dear Sir: I hereby apply for the position you offer 
in to-day's Herald, for the sole and simple reason that it 
is, apparently, the only job on earth which is open to me. 

I do prefer a quiet respectable home, but if the job 
offered were dirty and noisy I would apply just the same. 
I have no objections to high wages, but in my present 
state of mind would take any I could get. 

I have no useful trade or profession whatsoever. I 
am awkward and unskillful at everything which you 
would be likely to require. I am exceedingly proud and 
have a temper like a match, but, if I have to, can keep it 
under control. At various times in the past I have had 
almost every bad habit but have none at present. I am 
too poor even to be wicked. I have been in the army but 
did not win the war single-handed. I have never been 
interviewed by Pershing, Foch, or King George. 
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You see I have nothing more to recommend me than 
the position itself. We should fit each other. 

Vours respectfully, 

Robert 0*Mara. 
P. S. If, after all, the job is nothing but a chance to 
canvass "an article desired by every housewife," or re- 
quires a "modest investment" for an "outfit," please don't 
even trouble to reply. If I had the price of any kind of 
an outfit I should never«have applied for this job. 



"That, I think/' said Robert O'Mara as he 
sealed the envelope, "will bring results.** 

It did. The following morning brought to the 
dingy front hall of his lodgings on West Thirty- 
fourth Street the first letter of any kind that he 
had received in his three weeks' residence, and, 
with that instinct which is so frequently accurate 
that, in the end, it makes us all more or less super- 
stitious, O'Mara knew at sight of the envelope 
that the job was already his. 

The envelope was crisp and huge. It bore his 
name and address in a handwriting bad enough 
to be that of a man or woman of some impor- 
tance. On the reverse it bore the crest of a great 
and still very fashionable hotel. Excitedly, half 
expecting a new volley in the little battle of wit 
which had already begun, O'Mara opened the 
letter, but it said only this : 

Robert O'Mara, 

West Thirty-fourth Street. 

If you still desire to apply for the position advertised 
in the Herald, kindly call at Room 418, this hotel, at 
11:15 to-morrow (Tuesday) morning. 
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The letter was unsigned. 

O'Mara looked at his watch and went back up 
the carpetless stairs to his room. Before his own 
mirror he stood and surveyed himself, and was 
rather puzzled by what he saw, for, during the 
past three weeks, a not unnatural mental attitude 
had settled itself upon him. 

For those three weeks Robert O'Mara had 
been down and out, broke, on his uppers. There 
is little charity in describing in detail what he had 
gone through. To those who have not gone 
through it themselves, no words, no picture, could 
ever bring home the black, stomach-sickening de- 
feat of each fruitless day. Those who have gone 
through it will thank no one for bringing back 
the memory of it. 

If Robert O'Mara was now committing a mad- 
man's act, the past three weeks would have been 
ample excuse for it. The heartless cheeriness of 
the hurrying crowds, with the well-dressed young 
men coming, laughing, out of clubs and office 
buildings, reminding him of what he might have 
been; the consumptive beggar selling flowers at 
a street comer, or the man with a watery eye and 
a rip in his trousers, looking over his shoulder 
and hurrying up an alley, reminding him of what 
he felt that he was rapidly becoming ; the ridicu- 
lous newspaper columns of "labor scarcity" in 
the abstract, and the cold, unrefutable fact of 
labor superabundance in the concrete; the chill- 
ing eye of his landlady as if, clairvoyantly, she 
could measure every last coin in his pockets as he 
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came in, unexplained, in the middle of the after- 
noon; the days of waiting, expectant, for the 
letter that never came ; the dull hours of pacing, 
dusty-footed and languid, the hot, late-summer 
streets, and then the duller hours of lying, half in 
weariness, half in terror, stretched on his bed in 
his close, rented room with the dingy lace cur- 
tains sucking in and out of the open window, 
carts rattling mercilessly on the pavement out- 
side and a hurdy-gurdy breaking in cruelly with 
a whanging dance-step — ^hours and days and 
weeks such as those are what make a man, like 
a modem Faust, quite ready to bargain with any 
devil. Hours and days and weeks such as those 
were what Robert O'Mara was now quite willing 
to take any insane chance of escaping. 

Yet now, as he looked at himself in his mirror, 
coolly, perhaps, for the first time in three weeks, 
O'Mara received a shock of a curious kind. It 
shocked him to see, not how shabby he had 
grown, but how amazingly prosperous he still 
looked. Day after day in his fruitless waiting 
for work he had felt such disgust for himself in 
his mind that he could not believe that he had not 
become an object of disgust to the eye. Day 
after day the hangdog spirit had preyed on his 
heart until he was fully convinced that he wore 
the hangdog look. Perversely, in his self-hate, 
he somehow had it fixed in his mind that his 
clothes had all grown frowzy and old in three 
weeks. 

Now he looked at himself and, under the brac- 
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ing influence of his first ray^f hope, he saw, not 
a tramp, not a seedy searcher for jobs, but a 
clean-cut, well-dressed, shrewd-looking man of 
thirty or so. A prosperous broker's clerk, a 
broker himself, for that matter — ^he suddenly saw, 
to his own surprise, that he could have passed 
for either of those. How much, he wondered, of 
all the hell of those past three weeks had been 
due to nothing more than his own mental cow- 
ardice? He put his hand in his pocket. He did 
not need to take it out again to know what it 
contained — ^three dollars and sixty cents and a 
few odd coppers. It was not very reassuring; 
but from that huge, crisp envelope, with its inti- 
mate, irregular handwriting, there had emanated 
a strength of respectability and prosperity which 
had brought him to his senses. He didn't care 
whether he was going to be the valet of an ec- 
centric old invalid or timekeeper to a gang of 
lumbermen. He was prepared to be happy in 
anything which would give him relief from this 
awful daily uncertainty, anything which would 
allow him to wake up in the morning without a 
terror of the coming day. 

For all his lingering and all his preparations it 
was still barely ten o'clock when he reached the 
Berne-Stafford Hotel, but his heart quickened a 
little. Ridiculously, as he knew himself, he half 
expected to see some signs of his adventure even 
from the outside. A line of men waiting before 
the door would not, of course, have been thought 
of, but he would not have been in the least sur- 
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prised to note signs of extra activity inside the 
revolving doors, to have seen mysterious motors 
drawing up and rushing away again. 

Of course he saw nothing. The great war up- 
set the usual currents of New York life, but no 
lesser thing has ever done it. O'Mara paused in 
front of the doors of the stolid, pompous, luxu- 
rious place and looked at it thoughtfully. The 
carriage-starter, in his gorgeous livery, saw him 
and started forward expectantly. O'Mara shook 
his head, but the incident made him smile grimly. 
Even to that expert judge of tip-giving opulence 
he apparently still appeared a substantial citizen. 
What, he wondered, would the starter have 
thought if he had known that the man for 
whom he had offered to call a cab was about to 
accept a dishwasher's job if it were offered to 
him? 

It was just another proof that half his despair 
had been of his own making; but still O'Mara 
found it hard to fight off that self-conscious, 
hangdog feeling. A porter came to the revolv- 
ing doors and clamped them open, as fitting the 
hot September weather. Why not go in and wait 
in a comfortable chair? But O'Mara was not 
of the stuff of the lobby grafter. In years gone 
by he had walked into that place as if it had been 
his own club. Many a dollar of his had been 
waved lightly over its bar, many a quarter of his 
had been tossed into the common ftmds of the 
bootblacks down in its washroom. For many 

months, however, O'Mara had passed that place 
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as if it had ceased to exist. Even now he could 
not bring himself to enter its doors until the hour 
of his legitimate business there. 

He turned and walked up Fifth Avenue, tread- 
ing a pavement on which, without any doubt, 
more heartbreaking time has been deliberately 
killed than on any other street in the world. 
Highway of big business, parade ground of ex- 
pensive pleasures, how many men and women 
have paced up and down that avenue, counting 
anxiously the slow-passing minutes on the clocks 
in the jewelers' windows until they can fill the 
appointment where the nod or the shake of a 
head, the yes or the no, will change, as they all 
think, the course of their lives ! 

Eight years before — it seemed twenty now — 
O'Mara himself had paced those same miles of 
concrete, waiting what seemed to him then the 
important moment of all eternity. He remem- 
bered still the beat of his heart, the ice of his 
hands as the hour had drawn nearer when he 
could seek the office, high up in one of those lofty 
buildings in the west forties, from which he had 
been specially called to New York. That day, 
the head had nodded, the answer had been yes, 
and, after that interview, he had gone out to 
walk up the Avenue again until train time — a 
conqueror. And what did it amount to now? 
The man who had nodded his head had been dead 
for five years, the "Yes" had proved to be but a 
hollow promise. Here he was walking the Ave- 
nue again, awaiting with just the same anxiety 
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the last preposterous chance which stood between 
him and starvation, or, what was worse, furtive 
charity. 

With an hour to kill, O'Mara walked far above 
Forty-second Street, looked at a clock on a pillar 
and then walked on again. He went clear to the 
Park, and still had time to spare. During all his 
feverish walk he tried to picture to himself what 
he should find when the moment of his absurd 
appointment should come. Optimism colored his 
picture one moment and cynicism the next. 
What he really hoped for was to be met by some 
eccentric, whimsical, wealthy old man, some 
cranky recluse who actually, in exasperation, had 
been obliged to advertise at random to find a man 
to work for him in his far retreat. What he 
feared most to find was a hoax. 

At eleven-fifteen to the dot he walked into the 
Beme-Staflford. For a moment he looked around 
him suspiciously, again half-expecting to see 
some sign which would explode his extravagant 
bubble. Again the currents of New York life 
were flowing just as they always had. A porter 
with a soft brush was sweeping up fugitive dust 
as fast as it fell. At the door of the breakfast 
room a captain of waiters was standing impas- 
sively—there was always someone with money to 
buy. Around the news-stand was a little flutter 
of out-of-town visitors seeking theatre tickets. 
In the big plush chairs along the wall three over- 
dressed women looked up as he entered, two of 

them shyly, one of them boldly. Nothing was 
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changed, not even, although he still could not 
realize it, not even himself. 

O'Mara stepped to the desk, and here, at last, 
he felt sure of denouement. Any hotel clerk i|5 
a lordly being. The clerk of a great New York 
hotel is a thing of ice and iron. It had to be 
done, however. 

"Will you please send my name up to 418? 
Robert O'Mara. I have an appointment.'' 

For answer the clerk stood and looked at him 
searchingly. 

O'Mara's whole instinct was to shrink apolo- 
getically, but he knew that this might be his cru- 
cial moment. He was cornered, and he faced the 
clerk boldly, returning stare for stare. It suc- 
ceeded. As if reluctantly, the clerk wrote on a 
slip of paper and, walking to the end of the desk, 
handed it to a switchboard operator. He re- 
turned to O'Mara and, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, leaned over the desk confidentially. 

"Say," he said, "would you mind telling me 
what in the world is going on up there ?" 

O'Mara looked at him amazed. The man wa? 
trying to be ingratiating. The lofty clerk had 
actually become curious — ^human. It was th^e 
first time in his life that he had ever seen that 
happen. Like a flash it occurred to him that the 
advantage of this little interview was all on his 
side. He resolved to keep it so. Instinctively he 
stiffened. 

"That's what I'm here to find out myself," he 

answered curtly. 
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The clerk looked at him doubtfully, loath to 
admit himself puzzled. "What are you?'* he 
asked. "A reporter?" 

O'Mara, however, was not going to lose the 
advantage he had obtained. With a knowing 
smile, he shook his head and said nothing. The 
clerk was impressed. Not being a reporter, 
O'Mara saw that the clerk was trying to guess 
whether or not he was a detective. O'Mara let 
him guess before he said anything more. Then, 
with the air of a wise and knowing central-office 
man, he suggested : 

"Been many of them up there this morn- 
ing?" 

"Many?" responded the clerk. "A procession ! 
Ten at least, besides three or four that we 
wouldn't let into the lobby. There was one rav- 
ing maniac — an old gink with white whiskers; 
one regular bunco steerer — ^the house man shooed 
him out quick; three or four touts and 'hard 
guys'; and the rest was mostly just down-and- 
outers." 

O'Mara smiled at this last expression, but the 
clerk hardly realized why. 

"If it was anybody else but who it is, he'd 
have been put out himself," continued the clerk. 
"A hotel like this ain't exactly a Hobo's Snug 
Harbor, you know ; but I suppose a guy like that 
can get away with anything." 

Here was a line which it would be profitable 
to follow. O'Mara was debating the question of 
how he could find out the name of "a guy like 
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that'' when the girl at the switchboard stuck her 
head around the end of the partition. 

"Send Mr, O'Mara up to 418," she called. 

The clerk became all alacrity. "Front," he 
called, "show this gentleman up to 418/' 
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A MAN coming into a room is at a great dis- 
•**• advantage in the face of anyone who may 
already be there. In O'Mara's case this disad- 
vantage was heightened by the fact that he came 
from a hall only dimly lighted, while the occu- 
pants of the room into which the bellboy ushered 
him were sitting squarely in front of two large 
windows. 

The room was a tjrpical hotel sitting-room with 
a passageway three or four feet long between the 
door and the room itself. At the end of this pas- 
sage O'Mara found himself standing irresolutely. 
As he waited there, the two men in the room had 
ample time to study him carefully; but even this 
time, apparently, did not suffice, for, as he ap- 
proached them, the two men looked at each other 
and then back at him with obvious uncertainty. 
All three remained silent so long that O'Mara 
himself had time to overcome the advantage 
which the other two already held over him. 

When master and man are together, their re- 
lationship betrays itself, no matter what their 
attitude may be or what they may say. Thus, 
the minute that his eyes had accustomed them- 
selves to the light in the room, O'Mara knew that 
the man he had come to see was the one who was 
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seated behind a small table covered with miscel- 
laneous papers. 

His first impression was of a tall, thin man of 
forty or so, with a long, pale face and black 
clothes. The man was seated, of course, but the 
long, narrow head and the lean, tired shoulders 
could not have belonged to any except a man of 
considerable height. The face was hard. Yes, 
that impression was unavoidable; but O'Mara 
did not think of the word in the sense in which 
the clerk had used it downstairs. The man was 
no cheap trickster. The hardness was that 
which, paradoxically, is seen in the faces of men 
in very lowly and very lofty public positions. 
The clerk downstairs had it, to a certain extents 
It was what is known, usually incorrectly, as the 
gambler's face. 

Still not finding words to speak, the man at the 
table looked down and picked up a paper from the 
litter before him. His movements were very 
slow, but, even with that casual act, his expres- 
sion changed. The lines at the side of his mouth 
deepened into heavy furrows, and at that O'Mara 
knew, for the moment at least, how to place him. 
Those heavy curves at the side of the mouth are 
caused by only three things: twenty years of 
ocean or prairie, twenty years of grease-paint, or 
twenty years of drinking. The man was no cow- 
boy. Neither was he a tragedian. 

Oddly, the feature which struck O'Mara most 

forcibly in the man at the table was his black 

clothes. They were not mourning. The polka- 
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dot tie precluded that. They were not the Sun- 
day best of the outdoor man who thinks of black 
as a sign of respectability. They were the whim 
of a man who deliberately chose to dress unat- 
tractively. 

The awkward silence could not go on forever, 
although the man in black was not embarrassed 
by it. He looked again in question toward the 
man seated at his side, and then turned to 
O'Mara. The latter now saw — ^as he had al- 
ready guessed — ^that the paper which had been 
taken up was his own letter. 

"Is your name O'Mara?*' asked the tall, pale 
tnan. His voice was as slow and as weary as his 
movements, as monotonous as his clothes, but it 
was far more attractive than either of them. 

O'Mara nodded, and his very nod seemed to 
puzzle the man. He looked down at the letter 
and looked up again. The first suspicion of a 
smile seemed to hover over those deep lines 
around his mouth. 

"Well, what's the answer ?'' he drawled. 

"That's what IVe come to find out myself,'* 
replied O'Mara, much as he had replied to the 
cleric 

The man looked at him sharply. 

"What do you mean?'' he asked. "Did you 
write this letter?" 

"I did." 

"Is it truer* 

"It is." 

man in black turned to the man who was 
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sitting beside him, much as a lawyer dees when 
he turns a witness over to a colleague. The other 
man broke in gruffly : 

You don't look as if you were down and out/' 
That doesn't change the fact that I am," re- 
torted O'Mara. Instinctively his own voice had 
stiffened, for the other man was brutal, heavy, 
and stupid-looking, with huge shoulders, a red 
face and great rolls of fat over his collar. The 
brown derby hat which lay on the table was ob- 
viously his. 

"Is it necessary that I be down and out?'* 
added O'Mara. 

The pale man smiled, openly this time. 

"It's not necessary," he said. "We are merely 
relying on your own letter." 

He studied O'Mara, still unbelieving, and 
then, with an entire lapse from his cynical man- 
ner, he spoke, courteously enough. 

"Mr. O'Mara, I am afraid that you have mis- 
understood my advertisement entirely. I am 
sorry if we have raised your hopes, but this posi- 
tion is nothing that would interest a man of your 
class. To put it bluntly, what I am after is little 
more than a servant. I am afraid " 

"I am willing to be a servant," broke in 
O'Mara quietly. 

The man at the table paused. 

"Have you ever been a servant?" he asked 
curiously. 

"No — ^not literally," answered O'Mara. 

"I don't see how it would be possible to be one 
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theoretically/' suggested the man at the table. 
''What was the last job you held ?*' 

*'I was in the army." 

The fat man seized it as his cue. 

"What regiment?" he demanded gruffly. 

"The 401st Infantry." 

"How many companies were there in your 
regiment ?" 

"Twelve," answered O'Mara promptly, **be- 
sides the headquarters, supply, and machine-gun 
companies." 

The man at the table quietly put an end to this 
cross-examination. 

"You will excuse our asking such trivial ques- 
tions," he said, "but the last man who was here 
had been in a regiment which had four colonels, 
four captains, four lieutenants and fifty men. 
What was your own rank ?" 

"I was a first lieutenant," replied O'Mara. 

The man in black threw the letter impulsively 
to the table and laughed outright. "Oh, come 
now !" he exclaimed. "WeVe got to put an end 
to this masquerade. I don't want to make it 
uncomfortable for you, but you must admit 
that there is something funny about a man of 
your — ^your position applying for a servant's 
job." 

"There is nothing funny about it to me," an- 
swered O'Mara. 

His interrogator's face lost its bantering look. 

"But can't you find anything else to do?" he 

asked, sympathetically enough. 
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"Have you ever tried it?'* asked O'Mara bit- 
terly. 

The man at the table looked down. 

"No/' he said ; "but there must be something. 
What is your regular — ^your regular occupa- 
tion r 

O'Mara hesitated, and the fat man looked at 
him sharply. At his long delay the man in black 
looked up as well, but with less hostility. 
O'Mara saw that he must confess it. 

"I am an actor," he said quietly. 

The big man gave a start of surprise, 
and the man in black a quick look of inter- 
est. He smiled slowly. "Was that what you 
meant by being a servant theoretically but not 
literally?'' 

The question needed no reply and O'Mara 
made none. The man in black sat thinking and 
then he turned to the man at his side : "What do 
you think, Jake?" 

The big man shrugged his shoulders. He 
would voice no opinion, but obviously his opinion 
was negative on every question. He suspected 
everybody. 

O'Mara stood and the other two sat in one of 
those puzzled silences which seemed to be the 
dominant feature of the whole interview. The 
man in black looked up at last : 

"Well, anjrway, I should be glad to talk with 
you." He turned to his companion. "Thank you 
ever so much, Jake." 

The mastership was well proved by that one 
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sentence. The fat man took it as a dismissal. 
He rose and picked up his brown derby. 

"Jake/* added the man in black, "there's a lit- 
tle present for you, that package on the mantel.'* 

The package was very obviously a box of 
cigars, and the big man took it humbly enough. 
"Thank you, Mr. Pickering.'* 

The other man winced. He looked furtively 
at O'Mara and O'Mara's ears had not been deaf. 
He smiled at the slip, and there was nothing for 
the man in black to do but smile also. As the fat 
man went out the door, the pale man turned to 
O'Mara. 

"Do you know who that was ?" 

"The house detective?" 

The man in black nodded, and O'Mara turned, 
dryly : 

"I don't want to disappoint you, but I may as 
well inform you at once that I am not a criminal 
of any sort." 

Pidkering, if that really was his name, was not 
apologetic. 

"I have no doubt of it," he said; "but you 
can't blame me for being careful." 

He put his hands together and sat in one of 
those periods of thought or of moody abstraction 
to which he had already given way several times. 
As he watched him, O'Mara could now see how 
such a man could have written such an advertise- 
ment as that which he had answered. He had 
thought, until he had entered the room, that it 
had been the whimsical effusion of some helpless, 
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genial, humorous old philosopher. Now he saw 
that it had been the sneer of a bitter, cynical, 
burnt-out man jeering at the whole world. 
When he was apparently speaking for effect, 
Pickering's voice sounded as the advertisement 
had done. Left alone with O'Mara, he seemed 
to throw off that mood and speak naturally. 

"Did you think my advertisement insane?** he 
asked suddenly. 

"I came to find out," replied O'Mara boldly. 

Another characteristic of Pickering's speech 
was to shoot without introduction from one topic 
to another. He seemed wholly satisfied with the 
reply and gave no further explanation. Instead, 
he stared, half humorously, at O'Mara. 

"I must tell you frankly that this is too good 
to be true," he went on, smiling. "Unless — ex- 
cuse my saying it — ^unless you are an awful liar ; 
and, even if you are, you seem to be just the man 
I hoped to get and didn't think that I could." 

Apparently he still could not believe his own 
good fortune. 

"You really mean," he insisted, "that you 
would take a menial job at menial pay?" 

I do," replied O'Mara. 

Excuse me for asking questions," went on the 
man in black, "but why can't you get a job in 
your own profession?" 

O'Mara was getting tired of that point. 

"I suppose the reason is," he replied, "that I 
am too good an actor for the rotten shows, and 
too poor an actor for the good shows." 
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The man in black showed increasing interest 

"That sounds reasonable/' he said; "but 
couldn't you get a job in a bank or an office, or 
something of that kind?'' 

O'Mara stared at the room before replying. 
It may be a weakness," he answered at last, 
but with me it's all or nothing. I can't take any 
second best. Unless I can do the job I set out to 
do I want to clear out entirely, crawl into a hole 
and hide." 

"You'll have a chance to do that," replied Pick- 
ering, " — ^in this place. I understand what you 
mean. If I ever — ^if I ever had to work for my 
living I think I should be a chauffeur. I've often 
thought of it, an3rway." 

He gathered together the pile of letters which 
lay on the table and swept them into a waste- 
basket. 

"Well, now, Mr. O'Mara — I suppose I ought 
to call you just 'O'Mara,' I will call you just 
*0'Mara' — ^the situation is this: 

"I have a cabin up in the mountains. Some- 
times I will be there for months at a time, and 
then I may not go near the place for a year ; but 
any moment, winter or summer, that I feel like 
darting up there I want to find someone there 
and everything ready. Can you cook?" 

"I can learn." 

"All right," answered Pickering. "I'm not 
particular. The place is off in the woods, two 
miles from a neighbor — or was the last time I 
saw it. Frankly, that is the whole trouble. 
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Eight different men in two years I have had 
there. The country boys were even worse than 
the regular city servants. Apparently the whole 
human race, these days, has to be pampered and 
babied. Apparently Americans can't live to-day 
without a sidewalk and a horde of equally silly 
people around them. I can't imagine a finer life 
in the world than being off there in the woods 
with nothing to do except fish and smoke, but 
people nowadays *' He held up his hands ex- 
pressively. 

"But how do you get in food ?*' asked O'Mara. 

Pickering laughed. "Oh, it's not as bad as 
that. There is a farmhouse across the lake. Can 
you row a boat ?" 

**That is one thing I can do," replied O'Mara. 

As he sat there giving his questions and an- 
swers, it suddenly struck him how strangely 
plausible it all seemed, how ridiculously as if he 
had planned to do this thing all his life. The 
weariness and the worry and the depression 
under which he had labored only a few hours 
before now seemed as far away, as unreal, as the 
noisy streets of New York now seemed in this 
quiet, luxurious room. The little lake, the cabin 
in the woods which Pickering outlined, invited 
him as if he were going there as a guest. He was 
impatient to be there. 

To Pickering, too, it seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world to ask in an utter 
stranger and send him off into the wilds in charge 
of his goods and chattels. 
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^VeH, that's about aU,** he said at last *¥<« 
win have^to go up and find joar mzjr arooxKl, 
anjTway. I will telegraph the farmer to haTe his 
tojr meet yott la case he misses jroo, hire a 
wagOD and tell them to drive yoa to Fickcrii^s 
cabin en Saddle ^lomitain. \Vlien can yxm go? 
The last of the week?* 

O'Mara's face fdl: *T[ had hoped I could go 
right away,^ 

Pickering miiled ^ it as bad as that? Wdl, 
nothing could suit me better. There is a train 
at three-one from Grand CentraL Go home and 
padc Call here, and I win have your tidcets left 
at the desk. I shan not be here this afternoon.'^ 

It seemed so foolishly simple that when Hdc- 
ering rose to his feet, OTilara felt, as Pidcering 
seemed to feel himself, that nothing remained to 
be said. Not until he was in the haU did he real- 
ize that not a suggestion had been made about 
pay. Not that he really cared. A roof over his 
head and a change from the hot dty streets were 
all that seemed important to him now. Never- 
theless, he hesitated a moment and, as he did so, 
the door behind him opened suddenly. Pickering 
came into the hall. 

''O'Mara r 

O'Mara turned and walked back. 

"By the way, O'Mara,*' said Pickering, *T 

think that it would be simpler if you got your 

tickets at Grand Central. I win have them left 

in your name at the information bureau.'* He 

dropped his voice, which had been rather loud. 
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*T, will leave a little money there, too — for in- 
cidental expenses." 

In view of this statement, O'Mara decided that 
the matter of wages need play no part for the 
present He turned to go, but as he walked down 
the corridor he saw a thing that gave him a little 
start A dozen feet from where they had been 
standing he had already seen — ^without really 
noting the fact — ^that the door of a room was 
open about a foot Now he noticed that, as he 
approached, the door was quietly closed. It was 
not shut quickly, as if someone had walked across 
the room to do it It was shut slowly and silently 
as if a hand had been holding it all the while. 

It was curious, but nothing now could have 
frightened O'Mara from seeing the adventure 
through ; yet, in the elevator, he decided that he 
could do a little sleuthing himself. As he walked 
out of the clanging door he glanced at the desk 
and saw that the big detective was not in sight. 
One word with the clerk would tell him whether 
the latter had heard the story as yet. One word 
told him that the clerk had not. He greeted 
O'Mara with positive effusion and, in an easy, 
familiar way, the latter leaned over the desk. 

"By the way,** he asked casually, "how long 
has Pickering been in the house ?" 

'Who?" asked the clerk. 
'Pickering," repeated O'Mara. 
Pickering?" said the clerk. "Who is he? I 
have never heard of him.** 

0*Mara saw that that conversation was at an 
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end. The fat man had been a better detective 
than he had given him credit of being. 

**Oh, haven't you?** he asked, ¥dth a smile of 
worldly wisdom, and walked calmly out, leaving 
the clerk to puzzle over the matter for the rest of 
his clerkly life. 



in 



r\ 'MARA passed out into busy Fifth Avenue^ 
^^ rather surprised to find it still there. For 
a moment he paused on the hotel steps, mentally 
rubbing his eyes and trying to realize that the 
world had not changed. His friend, the carriage 
starter, saw him, and raised his hand with a 
smile. For a moment O'Mara was seized with a 
wild impulse to spend his last dollar and ride to 
his lodgings in state, but, just because he was now 
free to do it, he no longer cared to. He shook 
his head and descended to the pavement. 

He looked at his watch. It was barely noon 
and, from sheer force of habit, he wandered up 
into the theatre district. For the first time in 
weeks he was not afraid to meet faces that he 
knew, but the whole length of Forty-second 
Street as far as Broadway he saw none. 

At Times Square he had no excuse whatsoever 
for wandering farther west but, possibly from 
a sense of regret, possibly from a sense of 
bravado, he crossed the busy triangle and wan- 
dered farther into the theatre district, trying to 
make himself believe that it meant nothing to him 
now. Here at last he began to see types that 
were familiar to him. In front of the Palladium, 

where a musical show was about to open, was 
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lounging a group of chorus men with sensual, 
dissatisfied faces and, as he recognized them by 
t)rpe, so did they recognize the signs of the trade 
in him. They watched him curiously as he 
passed. At the lobby entrance stood three 
chorus girls, one of them a tawdry middle- 
aged woman with artificially yellow hair, hold- 
ing by the hand a pathetic, over-dressed little 
boy. 

Two doors beyond, however, he came to a 
theatre, the Zanski, which, even on the street 
front, stood apart from the others in its quiet, 
classic distinction. No gold-toothed chorus men 
stood leering in front of this. The unprofes- 
sional eye might have thought it closed, but 
O'Mara looked at its calm self-sufficiency with a 
little jealous tug at his heart. He had never 
played in the perfect, jewel-like, high-bred 
dramas which made the Zanski theatre the 
Mecca of the really serious side of his profession, 
but that classic f agade had always been his secret 
goal. Eight years before, when he had signed 
his first contract with the now dead and almost 
forgotten George Fordham, second at that time 
only to Zanski, he had thought of this house as 
his next logical step, but in the succeeding years 
he had merely hovered around it, still unable to 
cross the last mystic boundary. 

Musing, O'Mara had stopped at the doors, 

when he was startled out of his reverie by seeing 

a man who was sweeping the front of the lobby 

stand suddenly at attention. Following his 
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glance, O'Mara saw that an electric brougham 
had stopped at the curb, and a wrinkled little man 
with snow-white hair was getting fussily out of 
it. One or two passers turned to look at him 
curiously and, in spite of himself, O'Mara stared, 
too. It was Adam Zanski himself, the czar, the 
imperator, the all-powerful of his own world. 
Living in a sort of fabled seclusion, really known 
only by the small, elite group of stars with which 
he had surrounded himself, even O'Mara had 
never before seen this king of his world at such 
close quarters. It would have been impossible 
for him to move on without blocking the great 
man's way, so he simply stood in his tracks, try- 
ing to look impassive. 

As he crossed the pavement to the door of the 
theatre Zanski, too, could not escape seeing him. 
For a second, a half-light of almost startled 
recognition seemed to flicker in his penetrating 
eyes. He seemed on the point of pausing, and 
O'Mara's heart went into his throat; but the 
great producer, like the chorus men, was prob- 
ably only recognizing the earmarks of the trade. 
Without a second glance he passed on and disap- 
peared into the lobby, but O'Mara turned and 
walked back down Broadway in a troubled and 
tumultuous state of mind. 

Like all actors, he was possibly not supersti- 
tious but at least strongly swayed by incidents. 
Could that meeting, that half-recognition, have 
been an omen, a grim jest of fate ? Had he, from 
cowardice, quit the fight just a moment too soon ? 
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Could it have been that, by holding on for just 
one day more, his luck would have turned ? 

Well, it was done now. He had quit. He 
could at least be sporting about it. He turned at 
Thirty-fourth Street and walked resolutely to his 
lodgings, but his sense of shame and cowardice 
did not leave him as easily as that. The sight of 
that snow-white head still haunted him. In the 
crowds at the station that afternoon he believed 
for a moment that again he caught sight of it. 
Even as he sat in the smoking car in the gloom of 
the train sheds he thought, with a sudden start, 
that he saw those stooping shoulders making 
their way to the Pullmans up at the front of the 
train, but at last he dismissed the idea as illusion, 
and settled himself for his new adventure. 



IV 



A FROST like the nip of October was in the 
-'^ night air as O'Mara, true to instructions, 
left the Berkshire express at the little flag station 
at Cantabury. A half-grown boy with the smell 
of the barnyard and the perpetual languor of the 
yokel slouched across the five feet of open plat- 
form and accosted him. 

"You going to Pickering's ?" 

O'Mara nodded, and the boy looked up toward 
the baggage car. 

"That your trunk?" 

"Yes." 

"Got your check?" 

O'Mara smiled. "I think so." 

The boy held out his hand, took the check and 
walked off into the darkness. A lantern waved 
a voice shouted up ahead, and the train pulled 
out in a whirl of cinders. 0*Mara whimsically 
watched the red light on the last car melt off into 
the darkness. 

As it disappeared, a sweet scent of fir trees 
seemed to settle down around him and a biting 
tonic of crisp mountain air. He looked up and 
saw that the curtain of brilliant autumn stars 
seemed, too, to have settled closer with the re- 
sumption of the forest silence. 
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Apparently he was alone until, with a series of 
shouts of ''Back, girl!" and ''You, NedT he saw 
the boy backing a spring wagon, with a lantern 
tied under it, up to the platform. O'Mara walked 
up to help him with the trunk, but the boy dis- 
dained any assistance. With a professional air, 
he stripped off the check strap, slipped the dupli- 
cate check on it and threw the whole on the plat- 
form. That, apparently, was all the formality 
required at that station. The trunk was thrown 
into the wagon with a slam that rocked the 
springs and, climbing over it, the boy took up 
ids reins. 

O'Mara clambered to the seat beside him and 
off they went, the horses falling into a heavy trot. 
Thick woods surrounded the little station, but 
after a few minutes' drive through the sweet- 
scented pines, they came into a country road with 
scattered farms, fields, and occasional haystacks 
showing vague mounds in the starlight. O'Mara 
had always supposed that rural youth was in- 
satiate with curiosity, but this boy seemed to be 
an exception. He said nothing at all until 
O'Mara himself asked : 

"How far is it to the cabin ?" 

"Abaout six moile,*' responded the boy in the 
mountain accent. "It's six to aour place and 
then two across the lake. You can droive all the 
way from another road, but the footing's poor/* 

"What's your name?" suggested O'Mara. 

"What, moine ? Moy name's Fitzhugh.'* 

"Mine's O'Mara." 
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The boy seemed to respond to friendliness. 

"You working for Mr. Pickering," he asked 
after a moment, "or you just going to stay thar ?'* 

It was not pride which made 0*Mara evasive. 
He merely thought it imwise to be too confiden- 
tial all at once. "I'm going to look around there 
a bit." 

The boy did not seem to take offense. "You, 
Nedr he called to his nigh horse, who was ap- 
parently a chronic offender but who, at the wanri- 
M& quickened his pace and caught up with his 
mate. 

A moment later the horses turned off the main 
road and climbed a slope. At the top, they broke 
into a trot and then began climbing again 
straight into a black opening in the forest. 
Again, with the suddenness of a wave, the sweet 
scent of pines and birches swept over them and, 
like a curtain, the darkness closed down aroimd 
them. Only the dull glow of the lantern, throw- 
ing vague shadows around the horses' legs, and 
occasional glimpses of starlight through the tops 
of the trees broke the pitch-blackness. From 
time to time a bush or a branch swept along the 
box of the wagon. Once they heard the swish 
of a waterfall off in the forest, and once a shoot- 
ing star swept across the patch of sky between 
the tree tops. The air kept growing rarer and 
crisper. They were climbing all the time now, 
and the horses were going at a straining walk. 

"You're in Massachusetts now," said the boy. 
*We just crossed the loine." 
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"And out of New York?" asked O'Mara. 

"No," responded the boy. "We was just itf 
Connecticut. The station is in New York, and 
the taown's in Connecticut, and the lake is part 
in New York and part in Massachusetts and part 
in Connecticut. We come from New York into 
Connecticut, and naow we're in Massachusetts, 
and pretty soon we'll be in New York, and then 
we go back into Massachusetts again." 

"I see," said O'Mara, rather helplessly. 

For an hour they drove, swaying and bumping, 
ever higher and higher, once splashing through a 
ford and then, for a mile or more, following the 
course of the plunging stream. Once they came 
into a clearing and, in the starlight, O'Mara saw 
a gaunt chimney standing over the ruins of a 
house. 

They plunged back into the forest, but almost 
immediately O'Mara began to see glimmerings 
of lighter sky through the trees while a scent 
almost like that of salt water came to his 
nostrils. 

"Thar's the lake," said the boy. 

The wagon rounded a curve, and they saw the 
lights of a house and, beyond it, a figure with a 
lantern moving back and forth. The light ap- 
proached them as they drove into the yard, and 
a tall, bearded man, holding the lantern beside 
his face, greeted them as soon as they stopped. 

"Good evening," he said; then, wasting no 
formality, he commanded, "Alec, you unhitch 
them horses and go git your supper, I'll row this 
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gentleman over to the camp. I put some milk and 
eggs in the flatbottom boat/* 

Three minutes later, with Fitzhugh Senior at 
the oars, O'Mara found himself on a damp seat 
in the bow of a boat gliding out over the black, 
glassy surface of the lake. His trunk was in the 
stern, and the lantern between his feet, but he 
found it pleasanter to look away from it out into 
the darkness. Only once did the man at the oars 
break the silence. 

"It was lucky I was daown in the taown to-day 
for a load of scrotch-feed. Otherwise I wouldn't 
have gawt Mr. Pickering's telegram." 

O'Mara noted the name. "Pickering** the man 
in black might not be to the hotel clerk, but "Pick- 
ering** he was, apparently, for all of O'Mara's 
purposes. The use of a pseudonym did not up- 
set O'Mara to any extent. The compliance of 
the hotel detective set his mind at rest on that 
point. The only thing over which he really puz- 
zled was whether the name under which the hotel 
clerk knew the man in black or that by which 
the detective called him was his real one — or 
neither. 

They were drawing nearer to the shore. The 
mountaineer looked over his shoulder and deftly 
beached the boat between two rocks. O'Mara 
leaped out and pulled it up on the gravel. The 
mountaineer helped him to draw it higher ; then, 
taking the lantern, led the way up a path through 
the bushes. 

The cabin which stood just back from the 
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shore amazed 0*Mara by its size. It was built 
of logs, with rustic piazzas, and the fact that it 
was perched over their heads on the side of a 
hill made it seem larger than it really was ; but, 
even at that, it was a pretentious affair. The 
mountaineer led the way up a rustic spiral stair- 
case to the piazza and opened the door with a 
key from his pocket. O'Mara followed him into 
a huge main living-room. A combined smell of 
dead air and pine boards came rushing forward 
to meet them. Even the guide seemed to notice 
it 

"There ain't be'n no one here for four 
months,'* he explained. "Me and my boy 
screwed all the shutters on toit. Upstairs they 
close with hooks.'* 

He lifted his lantern for explanation and, out- 
side the glass, O'Mara saw that the windows 
were boarded. The mountaineer crossed the 
room into the kitchen and reappeared with a 
lamp, which he put on a center table. By the 
added light, O'Mara looked around and saw a 
really majestic apartment, but one in what might 
have been called a state of storage. The rugs 
were rolled up and the furniture was covered 
with sheeting. Even in that state of disarray, 
the elegance of the place and of its new manager 
seemed embarrassing to the rough mountain 
farmer. On his own lean shoulders he brought 
up O'Mara's trunk and then, wishing him good 
night, pushed his boat off into the darkness. 

O'Mara was not uncontent to be left alone. 
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He made a supper of milk and stale biscuits, and 
laid out some blankets on a cot bed in the room 
to which the guide had carried his trunk. The 
shutters of that one window he unhooked, but the 
rest he left imtil morning. That evening he was 
too tired even to explore. A great deal had oc- 
curred that incredible day. Even now it was 
hard for him to realize how much. He could not 
make himself believe that only that morning he 
had walked from his dingy lodgings to fill his 
fantastic appointment. 

He did not feel any nervousness in his new 
surroundings. That was the absurd part of it — 
they seemed so perfectly natural. All that he did 
feel was a sudden languor, the fatigue which, 
hitherto, excitement had kept away, and, over 
that, the beautiful luxury of being at last in a 
place where he could rest in peace. A last cigar, 
which he had bought on the train, was in his 
pocket and, taking a steamer chair out on the 
piazza, he sat down to smoke it in comfort. It 
was colder, however, than he had thought. He 
was about to get up when he heard a boat draw- 
ing in to the shore. He heard steps up the path. 

"Hello r* called a voice. "It's me. Alec. I saw 
your cigar.** 

The youngster came running up the spiral 
stairway and his head appeared over the piazza 
flooring. 

"Maw sent you some butter," he said. "She 
forgawt to put it in the flatbottom boat with the 
rest." 
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"That was very kind of your mother/' replied 
O'Mara. "Won't you sit down ?*' 

"No, I gawt to git back/* said the boy. "Paw'd 
give me hell if I was late/' Nevertheless, he 
stood there uncertainly. 

"Mr. O'Mara," he said awkwardly, at last, 
"the/s guns in the house, but they's only for 
hxmting.'* 

"That so?" asked O'Mara. 

"Yes,'' said the boy. "I thought I'd tell you. 
I happened to forget. If you hear anybody 
raound at noit don't shoot. It ain't nobody." 

Before there was time for a question about this 
singular statement, the boy had disappeared 
down the spiral staircase, and before O'Mara 
could decide whether or not to call after him, his 
boat had pushed out from the shore. Puzzled, 
the new man-of-all-work slowly finished his 
cigar, then went in and locked the door. If there 
were guns there he did not know where to find 
them. After a half-hearted search he went up 
to bed. 

For a long time, in his pine-boarded room 
above, he lay restless, half amused, half puzzled. 
He did not think that he had slept at all, although 
he really had slept for an hour when he awoke, 
uncertain and dazed, to hear a scratching below. 

Fully awake, he raised himself on his elbow 

and listened. It might be an animal of some 

kind, but then he thought that he heard a door 

open and steps, steps which made no attempt at 

concealment. Carefully he slipped out of bed and 
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opened his door. In spite of himself his flesh 
began to tingle, for there was no doubt about it. 
The steps were walking cheerfully back and 
forth in the room below. Then a light sprang 
up, the yellow glow showing through the cracks 
in the frail partitions. 

Moving cautiously, O'Mara slipped on his 
shirt and trousers and, barefooted, crept along 
the hall. The staircase descended from a bal- 
cony into the big living-room itself, so, lying flat 
on the floor, O'Mara worked inch by inch out on 
the balcony until he could see below. The room 
was brilliantly lig^tied from a great stand-lamp 
which he had not noticed before. The steps had 
ceased. For a moment he saw nobody, but an 
instant later he was staring in unbelief. 

One side of the room was lined with book- 
shelves. A sheet had been over them when he 
had arrived, but now it was removed, showing 
the lines and lines of variegated colors. 

Before them was kneeling a girl in evening 
dress ! 



V 



p^EAR, men say, is largely an attribute of the 
** unknown. Certainly Robert O'Mara, lying 
prone on the balcony of the cabin, peering, 
amazed, into the lighted room belowj felt no 
emotion greater than absolute incredulity. Or, 
better, if he did feel any fear it was fear of the 
shock which the girl, kneeling casually at the 
bookshelves, must receive should she discover his 
presence. 

There could hardly be anything in her appear- 
ance to inspire him with fear on his own behalf. 
Indeed, with an almost professional thrill he lay, 
muscles tense, and marveled at the scene, for a 
stage manager could not have directed it better. 
The contrast between the vague gloom of the 
shadows which still lurked in the comers of the 
huge room and the small space of rich, shaded 
glow from the great stand-lamp, between the 
rough dustcloths which still shrouded most of the 
surrounding objects, and the extreme luxury of 
the few furnishings which the girl had uncov- 
ered, between a rough pine table which stood at 
the edge of the circle of light and the exquisite 
dress and manner of the girl herself, all tended 

to focus the drama into that small space around 
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the bookshelves as vividly as a spotlight could 
have done it. 

O'Mara at first had found himself checking 
even his breathing, but the girl seemed to have 
lost all sense of being on the alert. As casually 
as if she had been in her own library she turned 
and adjusted the wick of the lamp, and then went 
back to her work; but the act gave O'Mara a 
flashing, momentary picture of something vividly 
familiar. It was not the girl's face. Or was it ? 
No, he was sure it was not. In that second in 
which she had glanced in his direction he had 
seen a pair of large, thoughtful eyes, brown hair 
waved simply over a piquant, rather humorous 
face, now drawn into an expression of childlike 
intentness, and a slender, capable hand lifted up 
to the lamp. Yet it was neitiier face nor gesture 
that he seemed to recognize. It was her whole 
attitude. Lying there, scarcely daring to breathe, 
O'Mara had a persistent, tantalizing sensation of 
something well known, something that he had 
seen or been thinking of only a short time before. 

The girl, in the meantime, was calmly taking^ 
down one book after another, glancing into it, 
and replacing it on the shelves. By her air 
O'Mara knew that, so far at least, she had not 
discovered what she was seeking, and as she 
worked, with greater and greater casualness, he 
himself, with greater and greater intentness, 
tried to imagine how in the world she had ever 
got there. There was an unhurried, unconscious 
note in her movements that told him she would 
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never have been there unless she had been prac- 
tically assured that she would be unmolested. 
On the other hand, the simple fact that she was 
there at all, on any errand, however harmless, at 
that time of night, marked her as being under 
compulsion from some very forcible motive. 

He studied the pretty curve at the back of her 
neck, the hair drawn up, rather maturely, at the 
back of her head. There still was something 
familiar about her, about her whole attitude ; but 
any connection with anything he had recently 
seen or thought of still balked him. If he had 
not felt the boards of the floor under his hands 
and smelled the four-months' dust of the cabin 
close to his face he might have convinced himself 
that he was dreaming. Suddenly he recalled the 
cryptic warning given him by the mountaineer's 
boy. Could he have meant this prowler? It 
seemed too incredible. What connection could 
there have been between that ingenuous yokel 
and the startling vision ? 

Rapidly, evidently with increasing disappoint- 
ment, the girl below searched through the covers 
of book after book. Once, apparently, she had 
found what she sought. With one small volume 
in her hand she rose to her feet and went close to 
the lamp. One page she studied for minutes, 
then, carelessly whirring over the rest of the 
leaves, she returned to the shelves, put back the 
book, and went on with her search. Tardily, 
O'Mara tried to photograph in his memory the 

volume that had excited her interest. He might 
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have done it had he not been diverted by the new 
view which the act had given him of the girl her- 
self. 

This closer view, however, changed little the 
impression which was already stamped on his 
mind. The girl was attractive rather than pretty. 
Her age apparently was between twenty-five and 
thirty, rather amusingly mature. She was dark 
and slender, but, except for her very large, 
thoughtful eyes, no particular feature differen- 
tiated her from hundreds of well-bred, well- 
dressed girls whom he might have expected to 
meet anywhere except in that fantastic spot and 
at that fantastic moment. 

The girl was still running rapidly through the 
volumes when she and O'Mara alike were 
startled into immobility by a sudden, echoing 
snap. It was only one of those eerie noises of 
contracting wood which may be heard with 
frightening loudness in any unoccupied building, 
but O'Mara was not yet enough of a hermit to 
know it, and the girl was in the midst of too un- 
certain an adventure to disregard it. Then, in- 
deed, did O'Mara feel that his breathing had be- 
come stertorous. For a full minute, he would 
have sworn, the girl poised absolutely motionless, 
her head slightly bent with listening, one arm 
raised to the bookshelves. Unconsciously, in the 
glow of the lamp she made a most charming pic- 
ture. 

The snap was not repeated. Slowly the girl 
went back to her search, but even O'Mara could 
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see that the nonchalance of her movements was 
gone. Once or twice she paused and listened 
without any reason, while over the books she was 
skimming inattentively. The watcher, still ly- 
ing motionless on the balcony above, guessed that 
her stay would be short. His guess was accurate, 
for with one hasty look through a volume or two, 
the girl rose quickly, put on a cape, and began to 
rearrange the cotton dust covers over the shelves. 
Once some small object on top of the cases ar- 
rested her interest, but not for long. She exam- 
ined it hurriedly, then finished her work and 
unexpectedly blew out the lamp. 

Curiously, in the sudden darkness which en- 
sued, O'Mara, there on the floor above, could feel 
the presence of the girl with a greater closeness, 
with a greater intimacy. The walls of the room 
seemed to draw in around them. He now was 
certain that he could hear her breathing; he lis- 
tened feverishly for the rustle of her dress. 

For a moment, apparently, she stood absolutely 
motionless. O'Mara even began to wonder 
whether she was gone, whether she had some 
mystic means of dissolving out of the room. It 
would hardly have astonished him. After a mo- 
ment, however, he heard a resumption of the soft 
sounds below — ^a chair moved harshly, a mis- 
placed footstep, then the fine, dim circle of a tiny 
flashlight glowed out on the floor. Once more 
the scene became stagy, fantastic. 

Steadily enough the dim circle of flashlight 
rested a moment on chairs and tables, and then 
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disappeared out of sight under the balcony. 
O'Mara heard movements in the kitchen, which, 
had he been standing, would have been behind 
him; then a door opened and closed with that 
same grating and scratching sound which had 
first waked him. Even then, for two or three 
minutes, he did not dare move. Partly his cau- 
tion lay in the possibility that some other person 
might still be in the building, but more in the 
fear of frightening the girl. 

The sounds, however, had definitely ceased. 
Certain of that, O'Mara cautiously rose to his 
feet and felt his way around the balcony and into 
a room which must lie over the kitchen. The 
same hot smell of dead air and pine boards which 
he had noted on his first entry into the cabin 
greeted him in this room, but, by feeling along 
the walls, he had no difficulty in locating the win- 
dows. At one of these he cautiously raised the 
sash and pressed his ear to the board shutters 
outside. He heard nothing, probably could have 
heard nothing even if there had been anything to 
hear. At last, very cautiously, he slipped out the 
hooks and pushed open the shutter. A rush of 
grateful night air, heavy with woodsy scents, 
came in to meet him, but that was all. On the 
'floor by the sill he kneeled and listened intently. 
From time to time he heard the dropping of a 
dead twig, the little rustle of leaves, the other 
normal sounds of the forest, but that was all. 

Chilled, at last he closed the shutter and went 
back to his cot, but not to sleep; no, hardly to 
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sleep. Over and over in his excited mind he pic- 
tured every detail of that amazing scene which 
he had just witnessed. What in the world could 
it mean ? What sort of a wilderness was this to 
which he had come? Lying there in the dark- 
ness he saw the girl kneeling before the book- 
shelves as vividly as if she were still before him, 
and every time his mind reproduced the picture 
there recurred that same tantalizing sensation of 
something familiar. 

Suddenly, just as he was dozing off, there 
flashed before him a picture of a man with a 
broom. That was it! That was what he had 
been trying to think of — ^the moment, that morn- 
ing, in which he had stood in front of the Adam 
Zanski theatre trying to convince himself that 
he was not a coward. But, still, what was the 
connection? Was it that the sight of that girl 
of his own class, the romance that might have 
been, had made him cringe again at the sense 
of his own failure? No, that was not it. It 
must be some connection with the theatre, with 
the building itself. Hurriedly he ran over in his 
mind all the young women whom he had known 
who had played at the Zanski. In their sense of 
refinement and daintiness several of them might 
have reminded him of this girl, but still the con- 
nection seemed artificial. 

G)uld it be that some scene in some play that 

he had watched at the Zanski was vividly like this 

perfect little scene of real life that he had just 

witnessed? Yes, that must be it. But what 
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scene, what play, what heroine? That still es- 
caped him, although he tossed and pondered until 
faint daylight made the green branches outside 
his window distinct and reassuring and the scene 
in the room below indistinct and incredible. His 
nerves relaxing, he fell asleep, to be awakened 
by the hot sun beating full on his closed eyelids. 



VI 



O'MARA threw off his blankets and leaped 
from his cot with the guilty feeling tiiat 
someone was there to check up his tardiness, but 
his watch showed that it was only eig^t o'clock. 

Still barefooted and in his pajamas, he went 
downstairs and looked curiously at the dim, 
stuffy room. Was it his imagination that he 
seemed to detect a faint perfume? It need not 
have been. The air of the room had been abso- 
lutely motionless since the night before. 

Was it all an illusion, a dream? The cov- 
ers had been replaced. Everything was just as it 
had appeared when he had arrived. His Cinder- 
ella had been most lax about leaving any of the 
customary tokens. In vain he searched for the 
traditional slipper, the fan, or the glove. He had 
not misjudged those calm, capable eyes. They 
were not the sort to overlook little slips of that 
kind. 

It was not an illusion, but 0*Mara did not 
know what he could do about it for the moment. 
Romantic might be his introduction to the moun- 
tain cabin, but, after all, he was there for other 
things than to be romantic. He took down the 
heavy bar with which he had closed the front 

door and threw the latter wide open, letting the 
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breeze from the lake sweep through the great 
room. 

Outside it was a magnificent morning, one of 
those mountain days which have the vague look 
of early autumn and the feel of late summer, 
hanging suspended, as it were, between the two 
seasons. O'Mara stood for a moment with the 
cool breeze from the water whipping through the 
folds of his scanty clothing, then, stepping into a 
sheltered patch of sunlight, basked in a warmth 
like that of a greenhouse. 

Below him the lake was deep, deep blue with 
crested little whitecaps and flashing patches of 
sunlight, but with no signs of life except a hawk 
hanging high over a distant pine tree. On the 
farther shore the woods were still heavy and 
green, and only up at one end, where an inlet ap- 
parently flowed, could he see one small maple of 
flaring red, the first sign of approaching winter. 

Half an hour later, tingling from a bath among 
the rocks at the landing and glowing from his 
first home-cooked breakfast, O'Mara sat smok- 
ing his pipe on the piazza and watching a boat 
making its way toward him. A study of the lake 
in the daylight showed him that it was long and 
narrow and winding. Fitzhugh's little farm, he 
surmised, must lie at the far end, beyond a jut- 
ting shoulder of forest. Around this shoulder 
the boat was now making its way, plunging in a 
manner quite maritime in the tiny whitecaps. 
Alec, the boy, was the motive force and, as an 
oarsman, Alec seemed to be more vigorous than 
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scientific. He kept going out of his way in wide 
curves and was obliged to look constantly over 
his shoulder. He was still puffing from his exer- 
tions when he came up the path. 

"Wal, haow did you sleep?" he hailed jocu- 
larly. 

O'Mara watched him, amused. "Fine," he re- 
plied. "Come on up." 

The boy puffed his way up the spiral staircase 
and looked around him. 

"You 'ain't done much," he said ingenuously. 

O'Mara shook his head. 

"There is plenty of time." 

"You going to stoy here long?" persisted the 
boy. 

"A year or two possibly," answered O'Mara. 

The boy looked at him with wide-open eyes. 

"Ther' ain't nobody ever stoyed here that 
long," he said. 

"Why not?" asked O'Mara. 

"Oh, some gawt lonely, and one gawt to seeing 
snakes and purple rabbits, and one had a foit 
with Paw, and one just walked off and never did 
come back. Then Mr. Pickering told Paw to 
close up the cabin toit. I helped him." 

O'Mara had no comments to make on this se- 
ries of predecessors. Sitting there in the warm 
patch of sunlight, he felt too beautifully listless 
to do much of anything. Alec, however, hung 
around self-consciously. 

"So you slept all noit then, did you ?" he asked 

at last 
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O'Mara turned to him nuldly. "Why 
shouldn't I sleep?" 

The boy turned red. 'Wal, sometoimes ther' 
are fishermen come up from the other soide of 
the maountain/' 

O'Mara knew that the boy had had no fisher- 
men in mind, but he pretended that he believed it. 
No fishermen bothered me," he replied. 
Wal, that's good," answered Alec, now hav- 
ing apparently reassured himself. *To-day, 
most loikly, youHl get the cabin opened up, and 
then if folks know someone is here they won't 
ever trouble you." 

"Which reminds me," suggested O'Mara. 
"Do you know where there is a screwdriver?" 

"All the little tools are in the knoife-box in the 
kitchen, and the big tools are daown in the boat- 
house. 'Ain't you seen the boathousc yet? 
They's a Saint-Lawrence ski ft thar they claim 
cost a hundred and twenty-foive dollars. Some 
noit you and meHl have to go bull-headin'.** 

"Delighted," replied O'Mara. He rose up 
rather lazily. "Well, I must be getting to work. 
Don't go." 

Alec, however, shook his head vigorously. 
"Paw's daown in the woods to-day and I'm sup- 
posed to be cutting com. If he cotches me, hell 
bum the hide off me." 

Discipline was apparently a direct and simple 
matter in the Fitzhugh family. O'Mara, more- 
over, was not especially sorry to be left alone. 
As an opener of houses and cleaner of boats he 
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did not think that he would shine in the eyes of 
this critical mountain boy. He preferred to mas- 
ter his new profession unwatched. 

By mid-afternoon, O'Mara had swept the 
floors, uncovered and arranged the furniture, 
aired the bedrooms and located the blankets and 
linen. He stood back and surveyed his handi- 
work with that inordinate pride which a man ac- 
customed only to mental work feels when he has 
accomplished the simplest mechanical feat. His 
own industry, in fact, he admired only second to 
the taste and originality with which Pickering 
had arranged his far mountain retreat. 

Once opened and settled, the big room of the 
cabin was positively regal, or baronial rather, 
with the grandeur with which a Highland chief- 
tain would have loved to surround him- 
self. With an excellent eye for the picturesque, 
the walls themselves had been left rough wher- 
ever possible. They were log outside and rough 
pine inside. The immense rafters at the height 
of a second story still had the bark on, while on 
one side was a great stone fireplace with a huge 
slab of granite suspended by a chain for a mantel. 
With this primitiveness as a background, the fur- 
nishings, however, were of a majestic richness 
which the rough walls only accentuated. Hand- 
carved chairs weighing fifty pounds stood around 
a dark massive table, the top of which was two 
inches thick. A curious dark green tapestry of 
a kind which O'Mara had never seen covered 
most of the great wall on the opposite side from 
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the fireplace, while in front of the hearth lay a 
grizzly-bear skin. 

O'Mara's first thought had naturally been to 
search for the book over which the girl had 
paused the night before, but the moment he had 
taken the covers oflF the rambling bookshelves he 
saw the hopelessness of it. He had thought that 
its appearance and its exact location had been 
stamped photographically in his mind, but when 
he now tried to find it he discovered that the pic- 
ture he carried in his memory could be duplicated 
in a dozen places in the shelves. The books them- 
selves stood in hundreds, and in that variegated 
array which is dear to the actual book lover. 
Fine sets of the English classics stood beside 
paper pamphlets, old tomes bound in sheepskin 
stood beside modem handbooks. The collection 
ranged from rare sporting volumes with curious 
prints to catalogues and a treatise on plumbing 
and heating. 

It had been a smallish book, he remembered, 
that the girl had held, a gray book, if he had seen 
correctly, standing beside a tall thin book. He 
found that "Alice in Wonderland" was a small, 
gray book standing beside a tall, thin book, but 
so was "A Summer in Norway." So were "The 
Stones of Venice" and "The American Trap- 
per." 

O'Mara was about to abandon the quest for 
the present, when his eye was caught by a slender 
green volume and he drew it out curiously. On 
the cover was printed in gold, "Three Plays," and 
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on the title page "Three Plays by J, S. Pick- 
ering/' 

Eagerly O'Mara carried the volume to the light 
of the window. Did that mean that "Pickering** 
was really his employer's name, or was it a pro- 
fessional pseudonym? A playwright? He 
didn't know whether he liked that or not, but a 
second glance at the title page calmed any dis- 
trust which he had had of meeting a fellow pro- 
fessional. The plays were "Privately Printed, 
and he knew what plays "privately printed 
amounted to. A quick run through the pages 
confirmed his darkest fears. The three dramas 
were all of a type which had been epidemic among 
amateur playwrights three or four years before 
— ^mystic, symbolic things in blank verse, half 
Elizabethan, half tommyrot. 

O'Mara read a few lines at random : 

The Soldier: And I, sire, am too- 






The Sage: But a slayer of 

things unimportant. 
The Soldier : What, I ? 
The Sage: Yes, you too. 

The Soldier: I know not fine 

language. 

O'Mara shook his head with a sad smile. He 
had not thought that of the cynical man in black. 
He replaced the volume on the shelves and went 
back to his dusting. 

By four o'clock O'Mara felt that he could con- 
sider his house in order. His kitchen fire was 
going merrily and his kettle was bubbling. In 
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the boathouse he found the same combination of 
roughness and forethought which he had found 
in the cabin. The building itself was crude, but, 
inside, the canoes hung in cradles and the skiffs 
in racks, while a float with barrels under it could 
be pushed out into the water on rollers. O'Mara 
eyed it all with approval, and then walked around 
to explore the other parts of the premises. 

Sheer from the back of the cabin rose the 
wooded side of a mountain. A cliff it was, al- 
most, at that point, but by the kitchen door there 
was a little weed-grown clearing, and from the 
far side of this a trail or woods road seemed to 
lead off to the north between the lake and the 
mountain. Thoughtfully O'Mara explored this 
for a few hundred yards, but he found that he 
was hardly woodsman enough to tell whether or 
not anyone had been over it on the previous even- 
ing. In places the weeds seemed to be broken by 
footsteps or wheel prints, but then again, testing 
his eye, he found that he could seem to find foot- 
prints in the grass wherever he wished. 

For half a mile farther he followed the road, 
then broke through the underbrush to the lake. 
His strenuous work of the morning, combined 
with the mountain air, had given him a delicious 
languor. He found a jutting point of moss-cov- 
ered earth, and sitting down with his back to a 
tree he lighted his pipe, content to remain there, 
half dozing and watdiing the water lapping over 
the pebbles at his feet. 

The sun was already a waning segment over 
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the crest of the wooded mountain behind him. 
Already the cooling shadows were creeping down 
the forested slope and a fresh scent of ferns and 
damp earth arising. The lake was settling into a 
glassy calm, while near the opposite shore could 
be seen the indefatigable Alec rowing heavily, 
his boat leaving a wake like that of a water beetle. 
O'Mara watched him listlessly until he was a tiny 
figure clear up beside the red maple at the inlet. 
He saw the lad beach his boat and get out, 
then suddenly he sat up with interest, his pipe 
suspended in mid-air. From out of the woods 
beside the red tree he had seen a figure in white 
emerge and walk out to meet the boy. For a mo- 
ment the two had stood there as if talking, then 
had disappeared into the forest together. 

For minutes, motionless, O'Mara sat there 
until he saw Alec return alone, get into his boat 
and row back down the lake. The whole length 
of the still strip of water he watched him until he 
had disappeared behind the point. O'Mara rose 
and made his way slowly back to the cabin, but 
after supper, while he was smoking on the piazza, 
he heard the already familiar chug of oars, and a 
moment later Alec came whistling up the spiral 
staircase. 

"Evening, Mr. O'Maara,'* he hailed with a 
studied unconcern. "Oi've brought you some 
pickerel. They're already dressed.*' 

He handed over a basket in which the fish 

were lying packed in damp grass and O'Mara 

thanked him, but the boy still lingered. 
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"Mr. O'Maara," he asked awkwardly, at last, 
"be you a play-actor ?" 

O'Mara looked at him in surprise. "An 
actor?" he repeated. "Why did you ask that?" 

The boy looked at the floor and dug the toe of 
his shoe in a crack in the boards. "Oi don't 
know," he replied. "Oi was just wondering." 

O'Mara sat smoking and looking at him in si-- 
lence. Had Pickering thought it necessary to 
convey that information in the simple telegram 
announcing his arrival? 

"Did your father say that I was?" he asked 
suddenly. 

"Oh, gawsh!" exploded the boy. "Paw don't 
ever say nothing." 

He looked down at the floor and twisted his 
foot unhappily, while O'Mara stared at him 
thoughtfully. He did not want to let the boy go 
until he had solved this enigma. 

"What do you know about play-actors?" he 
demanded at last. 

"Me?" retorted Alec. "Oi don't know noth- 
ing," and try as he would not another word could 
O'Mara get out of him. 

"Wal, Paw'U be wondering what's come of 
me," said Alec at last with elaborate nonchalance. 

The twilight had deepened into darkness while 
the two had stood on the piazza. The boy made 
his way down through the trees, and at the land- 
ing O'Mara saw him light a lantern in his boat. 
He heard him jump in and the boat go slapping 
out into the water, the lantern bobbing with the 
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motion. For a moment the speck of light was 
lost behind the boathouse, and then O'Mara saw 
it appear again, gliding slowly, not toward the 
farm where the irate father was supposed to be 
waiting, but up toward the inlet, quite in the other 
direction. 



VII 



npEN days followed without a sign of the 
-■- strange adventure which had greeted 
O'Mara's arrival, ten golden days, which passed 
with such dreamy quiet that O'Mara soon ceased 
to count them, lazy, hazy days when the tang of 
autumn served merely to make the warmth of the 
sun more precious, crisp nights when the chill of 
the fragrant pine woods made a castle of luxury 
of the fire which O'Mara now built on the big 
stone hearth in the evenings. 

His second night, in spite of himself, O'Mara 
lay sleepless, tense and expectant. The night 
passed in silence, and so did the next and the 
next and the next, until O'Mara began really to 
wonder whether his vision had not been an hal- 
lucination of his overwrought nerves. During ^ 
the days, he fished some, walked some, and read 
a great deal. Still more he simply sat in a boat, 
smoking his pipe, and watching the blues and 
greens of the water, the forest, the hills, glutting 
that sensitive, delicate craving for beauty which 
had, perhaps, as he had hinted to Pickering, been 
the basic reason for his falling short in the prac- 
tical exactions of his profession. 

With Fitzhugh and his family he had become 
fairly intimate. He rowed over every morning 
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for milk and eggs, and sometimes again in the 
evening simply for sociability, but from the in- 
creasing intimacy he had learned little. The old 
mountaineer was of a different type from the 
lowland farmer, more ignorant, but, curiously, 
more sophisticated. He could neither read nor 
write, yet his viewpoint was much more that 
of a man of the world than that of the valley 
farmers whom O'Mara had known. He lacked 
their piety, but equally lacked their pettiness. It 
may have been his life of battling with the ele- 
ments, or it may have been that almost military 
viewpoint which seems to be inherent in the 
woodsman. He had none of the garrulous curi- 
osity of the usual rural New Englander. He 
asked no questions and volunteered no informa- 
tion, which made O'Mara's position simpler in 
one respect and more difficult in another. 

Of Pickering especially the mountaineer never 
spoke, until the tenth day when he rowed over to 
bring the news that the man in black was coming 
on the following evening. O'Mara could hardly 
quarrel with the fact that the master of his own 
house was coming back to it, but equally he could 
hardly escape regret that his complete independ- 
ence was soon to be over. He had still, however, 
one day of undisputed possession, and this he felt 
that he must use in a project which he had had in 
his mind ever since his first night in the cabin. 
He was resolved to explore the overgrown road 
which led away from the clearing on his side of 

the lake, for he could not escape the impression 
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that the girl who had been his mysterious visitor 
had come by that way. 

After lunch he set out. For a mile or more 
the road, as he found, led along the side of the 
lake, at some points skirting close to the rocky 
shore, at some points circling behind a wooded 
knob and showing the water only at intervals. 
At no point did it seem to have been frequently 
traveled. 

Beyond the upper end of the lake, near the in- 
let, the road turned to the west and climbed over 
a pass of the mountains through woods that be- 
came deeper, with larger trees and less under- 
brush. At the very summit of the range the 
horizon opened and, in a wide sweep, O'Mara 
could catch a view of the valley beyond. Very 
far in the distance he could see a low range of 
hills, on the nearer side of them farms and one 
or two scattered houses, but all the immediate 
foreground was forest, and into the forest he 
plunged again as soon as he began the descent. 
From time to time, both on this side of the moun- 
tain and on that from which he had come, fainter 
wood roads or trails led off from that which he 
was following. 

Almost from the moment that it began to de- 
scend the road began to give signs of more use. 
It was still very rough and unmarked by hoof 
prints or wheel tracks, but it was no longer grown 
up to weeds. A few yards farther along another 
road led into it from the north, and from that 

point on it showed signs of travel. Near the 
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foot of the mountain was a little unpainted farm- 
house, its gray walls quaint in their bower of 
hollyhocks and red trumpet vines growing up on 
strings. A woman in a sunbonnet, drawing 
water with an old-fashioned well sweep, looked 
at O'Mara curiously, but he passed on. A little 
farther the forest ended entirely. He came into 
open pastures, close-cropped and stubbly, with 
the whole view of the valley before him. 

O'Mara stopped to look round him. This was 
apparently the valley which he had glimpsed 
from the top of the ridge. He recognized at a 
nearer view the farms and hillsides. Perhaps 
two miles away he saw a tiny train of three cars 
crawling along like a toy toward an equally toy- 
like station, but he saw no town. 

There was a musical clanking behind him, and 
a boy leading a cow with a swinging bell on her 
neck came up beside him. The boy looked at 
him expectantly as he passed and O'Mara hailed 
him. 

"What station is that?'' he asked, pointing to 
the distant toylike building. 

The Fitzhugh accent was not, evidently, pe- 
culiar to the lake. 

^Noiver's Falls," answered the boy. 

'Niver's Falls?" repeated O'Mara. "Where 
are the falls?" 

"The falls?" said the boy. "Ther' ain't any." 

"And where is the town?" 

"The taown? Ther' ain't any." 

The boy stood, apparently glad of the chance 
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to give information, but O'Mara could find little 
to seek. 

"Who lives in that house I passed back on the 
mountain ?" he did ask at last. 

"That haouse ?'* repeated the boy. "Oi do." 

"And who lives in those houses the other side 
of the valley?" 

"Which haouses? Those haouses? Nobody 
lives in that one to the roit. Sam Harkness lives 
in that one to the saouth." 

O'Mara tried to find some common ground. 

"Do you know Alec Fitzhugh?" he asked. 

"No, Oi don't know no maountaineers," 
snapped the boy promptly. 

O'Mara wondered just what entitled the lad to 
consider himself a lowlander. He smiled, and 
evidently the boy did know more than he liked to 
pretend. 

"He must be old Three-State Fitzhugh's boy," 
he suggested. 

The nickname caught O'Mara's ear. He re- 
membered what Alec himself had told him dur- 
ing his ride up the mountain. It was evidently 
a claim to fame. The boy himself volunteered 
the story : 

"He lives in three states. His kitchen stove is 
in Connecticut, his table is in Massachusetts, his 
front door is in New York, and he sleeps in all 
three. They say that if he has a bad dream he 
can roll over and cross the loine into New York." 

"Don't people ever have bad dreams in New 

York State?" asked O'Mara. 
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"Oi'd have bad dreams if I lived on the moun- 
tain/' replied the boy cryptically. 

The cow had been persistently pulling and at- 
tempting to turn back. The boy gave a jerk at 
the rope. 

"Come on, Daisy," he ordered. ''She's gawt 
a calf, and she don't want to leave it." 

"Can you blame her ?" asked O'Mara. 

"Can you blame us with milk at twelve cents a 
quart ?" rejoined the boy. 

He went on down the mountain with his reluct- 
ant charge, leaving O'Mara surveying the land- 
scape. For several miles in both directions he 
could see the whole valley, but he could see no 
spot from which a girl in evening clothes could 
be expected to emerge, even had it been eve- 
ning. 

There was no use m going farther and, some- 
what disappointed, he turned to trudge back up 
the mountain, when suddenly, gazing up, he 
stopped in amazement. On the very crest of the 
range, directly above him, its windows flashing 
red and fiery in the afternoon sun, its pointed 
towers rising out of the trees, stood an immense, 
castlelike, red stone mansion. 

So utterly startling was the apparition in that 
lonely countryside, but yet so superbly fitting to 
the great mountain crag that it occupied, that 
O'Mara could only stare at it in dumb bewilder- 
ment. What sort of a fantastic fairyland was 
this ? He turned to call to the boy, but the latter 

was already far down the hillside alternating a 
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song with masterful objurgations to his reluctant 
cow. 

The connection between that mountain castle 
and the clue which O'Mara had come to seek was 
so obvious that his mind had leaped to it almost 
before his eyes had really accepted the fact of the 
castle itself. It was so little less than a castle in 
its construction and in its commanding, warlike 
position that O'Mara instinctively called it that 
on the impulse, but further study showed that it 
was in reality an immense chateau of a country 
house. 

But just where was it, how had it ever man- 
aged to perch itself up on that summit ? O'Mara 
looked to right and to left for the explanation. 
From the base of its towers, continuing them as 
it were, dropped a sheer, perpendicular cliff sev- 
eral hundred feet in depth, a blank wall of 
straight rock, broken only, half way up, by a 
single gnarled fir tree which grew in a crevice, 
appearing like a bent and crippled assailant hope- 
lessly, painfully, trying to make the ascent. On 
both sides of the rock cliff were the curtains of 
unbroken forest. To the north, O'Mara now 
saw that his own road had wound down around 
it, shut off by the trees. Somewhere in the forest 
to the south, somewhere on a mountainside 
less steep than the cliff itself, must lie the 
approach to the mansion. 

Until the trees toward the top of the range cut 

it off from his view, O'Mara kept his eye on the 

red stone castle, trying to locate its position. Be- 
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ing on top of the range, he judged that it must be 
much nearer to Pickering's camp than it was to 
the valley, but still he saw that the approach must 
come from the south, from the western, the New 
York state side. It could come no other way. 
One of the little side trails which he had passed 
might lead to it possibly, but none of them could 
have been the real entrance. 

When he reached his home slope of the moun- 
tain and the final stretch of the road leading 
along the lake O'Mara could hardly resist the 
temptation to explore the side trails leading up the 
crest, where he now knew that the mansion lay 
perched, but the afternoon was well gone. Al- 
ready the hills on the other side of the water were 
tinged with purple, while the forest wall under 
which he walked was growing mystic with deep- 
ening shadows. 

He did not expect Pickering until the follow- 
ing day, but the man was eccentric. If he should 
come before he was expected, O'Mara did not 
wish to be found absent. He hurried along in 
the increasing gloom of the twilight forest, then 
suddenly paused. He thought he heard a crash- 
ing of underbrush, then running. His heart 
beating quickly, he stepped back into the bushes. 
Almost on the instant a horse galloping furiously 
tore past him, coming from the direction of the 
cabin. The animal was out of sight in a flash, 
but in that flash O'Mara had had time to see that 
on its back was a side-saddle, but that the reach- 
ing head of the horse was bare and bridleless. 
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Bursting back into the road O'Mara started 
for home at a run. He had not far to go, but, a 
few hundred yards from the cabin, he saw a 
thing which checked him again. Tied to a big 
white birch was hanging the bridle with only the 
the chin strap broken, the curb chain tangled in 
a mass of reins. To O'Mara it seemed as if a 
great wave of physical relief went over him. 
More slowly, but with no calmer heart, he walked 
on to the cabin. The kitchen door was locked 
just as he had left it, but he knew that the kitchen 
lock meant nothing to his unknown visitor. He 
entered and with tingling nerves walked through 
the still rooms. He called "Hello!'* in a 
strange, husky voice. Not even an echo an- 
swered him. He looked at the books. They were 
undisturbed. He walked through the rooms up- 
stairs. Nothing had been touched. 

Having searched the cabin from top to bottom, 
O'Mara went out again to the tree where the 
bridle had been suspended. It was gone. In 
those five minutes in which he had been inside 
someone had taken it. Puzzled, O'Mara stood 
looking to right and to left. He listened for 
sounds in the bushes. He saw that the bark of 
the tree had been chafed and the earth at its 
foot pawed up where a horse had been hitched. 
In the fresh dirt lay a tiny strip of the chin 
strap. He stooped to pick it up, and as he did so 
he saw something white fallen in the leaves of a 
bush. 

It was an envelope bearing on the AgD J|jp prfi^t 
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of the Berne-Stafford hotel. On the face of it 
was written in pencil : 

'7^ this the manf^' 

O'Mara stood hesitating with the envelope in 
his hand, then opened it. Inside was a clipping 
from a newspaper. It was a picture of himself ! 

With trembling hands O'Mara stared at the 
clipping, then at the envelope, then, back at the 
clipping. He recognized it as the reproduction 
of one of his professional photographs, but no 
photograph of his had been published since he 
had gone to war. He looked on the other side. 
There was only a fragment of an advertisement : 

GAL 

COPER & Co. 

ciAL Sale of 

HiTE Goods. 

NDAY, September 15. 

Hastily, O^Mara tried to count back over the 
days of which he had lost the reckoning. 
"nday?** That could be nothing but "Monday.'' 
This was Wednesday the seventeenth. The pic- 
ture had been published in some New York paper 
only two days before. For minutes O'Mara 
stood there trying to find any possible clue, then 
putting the envelope into the front of his shirt, 
he walked slowly to the cabin. 

i 



VIII 

T T WAS Fitzhugh Senior who made the trip to 
"■• bring Pickering up the mountain on the fol- 
lowing evening, and O'Mara had his turn of 
waiting with the lantern in the farmyard. Alec 
sat beside him, as usual, eager for talk, and 
O'Mara mentioned his encounter with the boy 
leading the cow. 

"Oh, he's a farmer," explained Alec, not with- 
out contempt. 

The subtle distinctions of mountain caste were 
too much for O'Mara. Just as he had failed to 
understand why the other boy had disclaimed 
being a mountaineer so was he now at a loss to 
see why Alec did not think of himself as a 
farmer. 

"They're afroid of us — ^the farmers,'* ex- 
plained Alec further. "They think we'll knoife 
em. 

Boylike, he evidently relished the reputation, 
but O'Mara questioned no further. 

The swinging lantern and the clanking of har- 
ness came at last around the curve through the 
trees, but as the wagon drove into the barnyard 
Fitzhugh Senior alone climbed to the ground. 

"Mr. Pickering didn't come," he announced 

shortly. "He ain't coming. 
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*'Alec/' he added, "you go up by the bars in the 
lot and git me my com cutter. I left it sticking 
into the bar post/' 

"Oh, Paw !" protested the boy, but the father 
cut short his argument. 

"No fiddlin' now. You git along 'fore I warm 
yef* 

Sulkily the boy went off into the woods, and 
hardly had he disappeared when Pickering 
walked out of the darkness. O^Mara judged that 
it was no time for questions, and silently led the 
way to the boat. Pickering said hardly a word 
as O'Mara rowed him across the lake, but he did 
exclaim at the open fire which was blazing in the 
big living-room. He rubbed his hands as he 
stood before it and looked around at the clean, 
well-arranged room. 

"Good 1*' he exclaimed. 

A moment later he added, "O'Mara, you'll do. 
You prove my theories. I always said that a 
gentleman would make a better butler than any 
butler who ever lived, if he wanted to try it" 

"You forget that I have had training — ^as a 
stage butler," suggested O'Mara. 

"Rot! I don't believe that youVe ever been 
an actor," retorted Pickering. "Actors wear pat- 
ent leather shoes and starched blue collars with 
purple ties." 

"I don't happen to be that kind of an actor," 
replied O'Mara. 

"And that's the reason that you couldn't earn a 

living. I don't doubt it. The cheap, the tawdry, 
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the imitation, that's what there is money in. 
Thank heaven, I don't have to work. I would 
break somebody's head." 

Pickering turned, and for a moment stood star- 
ing at the fire pursuing the thought, then with 
his usual quenilousness he burst out : 

"O'Mara, why don't you act in some of Zan- 
ski's plays? That's where you belong. He is 
the only artistic producer in America." 

O'Mara flushed, for it was uncanny. Was 
that one rebuking moment in front of the Zanski 
theatre to follow him as a Nemesis? 

"I told you that I was unable to find work in 
anyone's plays," he replied quietly. 

In the moment of silence that followed he 
caught sight of the other man's hands. They 
were trembling incessantly. Combined with his 
sharp, pettish manner, O'Mara could make a very 
shrewd guess as to what had caused that. The 
man had been drinking for days. 

Pickering's mood, however, was only super- 
ficially bitter. It was, in a way, as much imitation 
as that against which he had been perfunctorily 
railing. Probably he realized it himself, for after 
a moment he dropped it and became friendly 
enough. When O'Mara served supper he took 
his seat, and then saw that O'Mara still remained 
standing. 

"Oh, sit down," he commanded. "Don't be an 
ass." 

O'Mara arranged another place for himself, 
and Pickering added : 
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"By the way, O'Mara, it may interest you to 
know that I had you looked up in the city. You 
are just what you say you are." 

"Thank you, sir/* replied O'Mara in the voice 
of the stage butler. 

Pickering chuckled but he said no more. After 
supper, while O'Mara was washing the dishes, 
he sat in front of the fire smoking a cigar, the 
aroma of which awoke in O'Mara sad recollec- 
tions. It was a pure Havana, but Pickering did 
not offer him one. His good nature, like his con- 
versation, apparently ran in jerks. When the 
cigar had been finished he threw the stub into the 
fire and went upstairs, coming down again in 
knickerbockers and a sweater. 

"O'Mara,*' he said, gruffly, "I'm going out." 

"Very good, sir," replied O'Mara, uncon- 
sciously this time. 

Pickering took no notice, but left by the front 
door. When he had finished his work O'Mara 
went down to the boathouse. The skiffs and 
canoes were all there. The owner of the cabin 
had not gone on the lake. There was only one 
other direction in which he could have gone — 
that by which O'Mara himself had gone on the 
day before. It was midnight when he returned, 
but O'Mara had stayed up to keep the fire going. 

Pickering came in as before, silent and glum. 

"Don't wait up for me," was all that he 
said. 

O'Mara took this as a dismissal and prepared 
to go up to bed. As he banked the fire in his stove 
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and put out the reflector lamp in the kitchen, he 
saw Pickering already sunk in a chair before the 
fireplace, a cigar clamped tight in his lips and 
staring fixedly at the flames. He tiptoed into the 
living-room and toward the stairs, but Pickering 
saw him and called sharply : 

"O'Mara r 

O'Mara stopped and, without looking around, 
Pickering went on : 

"O'Mara, do you like it up here ?*' 

^Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Pickering.*' 

'Oh, cut that outl" snapped Pickering vi- 
ciously. 

"Yes, damn you,'* corrected O'Mara quietly. 

Pickering turned with a smile. "That's better. 
Now I can talk to you." 

Again he turned back to the flames, and for a 
long time was silent, while O'Mara waited. At 
last he began : 

"O'Mara, you are a man of imagination. You 
wouldn't have been an actor if you hadn't been — 
not your kind of an actor. You wouldn't have 
answered my advertisement if you hadn't been 
just the same kind of idiotic, romantic fool that 
I am." 

O'Mara thought that silence was the best an- 
swer to that, but Pickering turned again sharply 
and demanded : 

"Am I talking to a blank wall? I ask it in a 
purely scientific spirit ?" 

"I am still not quite sure just whether or not 
I am paid to be a blank wall," answered O'Mara*. 
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'*Valets generally are. I can be a blank wall if 
necessary. If you wish to know whether I shall 
miss one iota subscript of your meaning, you can 
be sure that I shall not. I throw in the words 
'iota subscript* merely to reassure you of what 
you evidently wish to know — ^that, if anything, I 
am a man of more education that you are yourself. 
Reverting to the valet manner, to show that I still 
can step back into my place, I add Will that be 
all, sir?'*' 

Pickering laughed outright. "O'Mara, you're 
a jewel." 

He looked back at the fire and went on, "I had 
something to say very bitterly — melodramatic- 
ally. Now I can say it almost humorously. I 
wish I could tell you, O'Mara, what I have been 
going through. You would revel in it — drama, 
sheer drama, not melodrama, just sheer, bitter, 
inevitable drama, long-drawn-out and thin and 
with no punch at the end, just fading away. It is 
your kind of drama, O'Mara, the kind that the 
public wouldn^t pay you a living for. I wish I 
could tell you." 

"And can't you tell me?" suggested O'Mara. 
'1 ask it in a purely scientific spirit. Don't for- 
get the iota subscript. Besides," he added in a 
lower voice, *T have been here ten days. Except 
for purposes of answering advertisements, I am 
not — a fool." 

Pickering turned suddenly. 

"Have you seen her?" he demanded. 

"I have." 
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"Have — have you spoken to her?** 

O'Mara shook his head. "She has never seen 
me — ^that I know of/' 

He added a moment later, "Do you wish to tell 
me now, sir, — or damn you?" 

Pickering was silent, then he smiled : 

"I was thinking, O'Mara, how difficult it will 
be to pay you money after this. I wish I could 
tell you. I am just in that mood of self-pity to 
want to tell you, but that would spoil it. That 
would make it just melodrama, not the gray 
drama that it really is, the real drama that slowly 
fades out. Go to bed before I do tell you." 

O'Mara came down at daybreak, but Pickering 
was still there, still staring at the dead embers, 
ashy pale and with a cigar still clamped in his 
teeth. He paid no attention as O'Mara opened 
the house and went out for his swim, but when 
O'Mara came back he had gone to his room. In 
half an hour he came down dressed again in his 
customary black clothes and, as if the simple act 
of changing had been a night's rest, he was per- 
fectly calm and matter-of-fact. He was leaving 
at nine o'clock, he announced, and his instruc- 
tions were simple. 

"O'Mara," he said, "I am going abroad. At 
least, you may not hear from me for a long time 
— it won't do to lie to you, will it? I hope you 
will stay here. It will be part of the game. 
Don't ask me why, but if you ever have to go, go. 
Just turn in the keys to Fitzhugh. I want you to 
run things differently now. I am leaving you 
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money. Buy everything in your own name — for 
cash. Pay Fitzhugh twenty dollars a month. 
Pay yourself anything you like. If people talk, 
I don't tell you to use your own discretion. You 
will do that anyway. I think you know now that 
I am not really insane. If it will help any, I will 
tell you that I really am not. That is all.'* 

And it was all— practically. At the other side 
of the lake Alec, apparently, had been sent on an- 
other mythical errand. Pickering offered his 
hand to O'Mara and, seating himself beside Fitz- 
hugh, drove away. 

O'Mara watched the rickety wagon disappear 
through the trees, then turned to the lake and 
rowed slowly home. He was in no mood, how- 
ever, to spend the morning at the cabin. With 
Pickering's departure he welcomed the return of 
the lazy freedom in which he had luxuriated for 
the past week, but with their queer, cantankerous 
talk still echoing in his mind he also felt a rest- 
lessness, an uncertainty, which kept him from 
settling into his routine. As was also natural, he 
was somewhat worried, but not as much as he 
might have been now that he had had a chance to 
study the man with whom he was dealing. In 
Pickering's assertion that it would be a long time 
before he would hear from him, O'Mara put little 
faith. His common sense told him that no such 
situation as that in which he found himself could 
long continue, but, still more than that, running 
as an undercurrent through all the brave talk of 
the man in black he had seen a queer streak of 
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weakness, of vacillation which, he knew, would 
never allow Pickering even to keep his own se- 
cret. 

At the cabin O'Mara changed his light skiff for 
a flatbottom boat and rowed slowly up to the in- 
let, ostensibly to fish for pickerel, but by his pre- 
tense he did not even deceive himself. Ever since 
that evening when he had seen the slender figure 
in white emerge from the woods to greet Alec, 
he had found himself rowing almost daily up to- 
ward the inlet with less and less attempt to ex- 
plain his motives. 

This morning he did not even drop his anchor 
or bait his hook, but, pulling farther and farther, 
nosed the bow of his boat into the very inlet it- 
self. At the mouth of the brook, as he had al- 
ready found, was a sandbar which impeded 
further progress, so, drawing his boat on the lit- 
tle stretch of beach, he started exploring on foot 
up the banks of the stream. It was tedious work. 
Alders and willows in clusters forced him away 
from the banks into spots where the treacherous 
moss concealed holes of black mire, in which he 
floundered aimlessly. In fifteen minutes he had 
made barely three hundred yards, and, seeing 
nothing ahead of him but swamp, he turned to 
make his way back to the lake. The return was 
even more difficult. He floundered and scram- 
bled until, a dozen yards from the lake, he struck 
harder groimd, when, walking more quietly on the 
easier footing, he slipped through the final patch 
of alders and stopped in amazement. Seated on 
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the bow of his boat, staring moodily at the water, 
was the giri of his midnight visit. 

For seconds O'Mara stood there watching her, 
and, as before, she seemed utterly unaware of his 
presence. She was dressed in a heather tweed 
suit this time, with a little tweed hat, and her pro- 
file was toward him, but in spite of the full oppor- 
tunity that he had to study her, O'Mara could 
find no recollection of having seen her before, ex- 
cept on that one weird occasion. He moved a 
stone with his foot, and it went rattling over the 
pebbles of the little beach. The girl looked 
around, but not with alarm, merely casually, then, 
seeing O'Mara, she flushed suddenly crimson and 
rose to her feet. 

"I beg your pardon,*' she said. "I thought that 
this boat belonged to the farmer's boy." 

The next instant, however, she really caught 
sight of O'Mara's face and she started back with 
a smile of broad incredulity. 

"Why, Mr. O'Mara !'' she exclaimed. "What 
in the world are you doing here ?'* 

O'Mara looked at her, puzzled. Facing her 
now and hearing her voice he was more certain 
than ever that he did not know her, but she 
seemed to know him perfectly well. He ad- 
vanced toward her tmcertainly. 

"I am at Mr. Pickering's cabin," he said, but 
at his words the girl's eyes opened suddenly wide 
and startled. 

"Mr. Pickering's ?" she exclaimed. 

For answer O'Mara could only stand there 
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looking at her in a puzzled fashion, while she 
stood returning his look, her eyes growing larger 
and wilder and her whole frame beginning to 
tremble. For minutes it seemed that they stood 
there gazing into each other's eyes. At last the 
girl's lips slowly parted. 

"Mr. Pickering's?" she repeated in a queer, 
husky voice. "But Jack Pickering is dead !" 



IX 

•••n UT Jack Pickering is dead r 

-^ The girl stood facing O'Mara with the 
words still on her lips, whereas O'Mara had seen 
Pickering fully alive less than an hour before. 
'At least, he had seen the man who called himself 
Pickering. Small wonder that he could do noth- 
ing but stand in confusion, while the girl facing 
him remained absolutely motionless, her eyes, 
anxious and searching, fixed on his face. It was 
one of those moments which become eternities. 
To O'Mara it seemed that he stood there for 
hours, although in reality it was probably sec- 
onds. From sheer professional instinct as much 
as from any conscious plan, his eyes dropped at 
last and his face sobered, as if the words had re- 
called to him the sad event. His attitude plainly 
admitted the truth of the girl's statement, but not 
even when he had full control of himself could he! 
make his lips acquiesce in the lie. 

For a long moment O'Mara could feel the 
girFs eyes fixed on him keenly, but whether or 
not his attitude was convincing he had no way of 
knowing. At any rate, the girl slowly relaxed 
and looked away at the lake. At last, as if she, 
too, had regained control of herself, she turned 
back to O'Mara. 

So 
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"But I don't understand ** she began, then 

her voice trailed off weakly, leaving her implied 
question helplessly in the air. 

O'Mara looked up at her slowly. Yes, there 
was something hauntingly familiar about her. 
He tried racking his memory, but it availed him 
nothing. In spite of himself, his bewilderment 
must have shown itself in his face, but the girl 
seemed too much occupied in her own puzzled 
thoughts to note it. She kept looking down at 
the little stretch of pebbly beach at her feet and 
then up at his face with uncertain eyes, as if she 
were struggling with questions yet was unable to 
find form in which to express them. 

"But tell me '* she said, and then broke off 

as before, only to stand looking at him in helpless 
perplexity. 

"But you ?'* she began again; then she saw 

some betraying look on his face and stopped 
short. Her own expression altered. She looked 
at him in sudden doubt. "But you really are Bob 
O'Mara, aren't you?'* 

O'Mara smiled. "Yes, that is one thing that is 
certain.'* 

The girl's expression became completely re- 
lieved. 

"I was sure,'* she said, "that there couldn't be 
any mistake." 

It never seemed to occur to her that O'Mara 

had not the faintest idea who she was. For his 

part he hardly dared ask, and the girl went on 

thoughtfully : / 
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"Of course I suppose this is all very wrong, 
but it was really almost uncanny/' She paused 
a minute and then, her pensiveness growing into 
a faint mischief, she added suddenly, "I saw your 
picture in the paper just the other day/* 

That picture ! It must have been the same one 
which he had found in the clearing by the cabin 
the day that her horse had run away, but why 
had it ever been published? Why had the girl 
carried it, carefully cut out and inclosed in an 
envelope of the Berne-Stafford hotel with the in- 
scription "Is this the ma^i ?" Was he what man ? 
Was it conceivable that this simple, wistful girl 
had had him watched from behind that half-open 
door in the Berne-Stafford when he had come 
from his talk with Pickering? No, it was not 
conceivable, for a thousand reasons, for the rea- 
son that she spoke so freely, if for no other. 

For the moment, indeed, the girl seemed to have 
lost all troubled thoughts of Pickering and to 
have concentrated on this new wonder of his 
being there. The faint mischief in her eyes was 
growing by minutes. 

"I don't want to frighten you,'* she said, smil- 
ing, "but I really know far more about you than 
you may imagine. You went to the war, didn't 
you?" 

She looked up for affirmation and he nodded. 

"And you haven't been playing in an3rthing 
since, have you?" 

O'Mara looked at her suspiciously, but the 

question seemed to have been perfectly inno* 
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cent. He shook his head and the girl went on, 
smiling : 

"Oh, you see your life is an open book to me. 
I can tell you things far more surprising than 
that. For instance, I can tell you what you did 
on — ^let me see — ^just two weeks ago to-day/' 

O'Mara looked at her quizzically. 

'That is more than I could tell myself/' he an- 
swered. "What did I do?'' 

"I can't tell you all that you did," replied the 
girl, "but among other things you were on Forty- 
second Street, and stood for a long time, looking 
very unhappy, in front of the Zanski theatre." 

With dancing eyes she waited his answer, but 
O'Mara was staring at her and feeling that he 
actually must be trembling. That fatal minute 
in front of the Zanski. Then it had been at that 
minute that he had seen her, that minute when 
he had stood in front of the Zanski and acknowl- 
edged himself a quitter. To that minute he him- 
self had already traced the sensation of seeing 
something familiar which he had felt when he 
had seen this girl in the cabin at midnight. He 
looked at her helplessly. 

"This is weird," he admitted. "Then you were 
there ?" he suggested a moment later. "In front 
of the Zanski ?" 

"Indeed, I was nothing of the kind," retorted 
the girl hotly. "I was up here on the mountain." 

O'Mara, with a sudden thought, realized that 

he could have told that himself. It had been that 

night that he had seen her in the cabin. To this 
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quiet, well-bred, smiling girl he could not possibly 
attribute scheming motives, but how did she 
know these things about him ? And, most of all, 
why had he himself been reminded of that mo^ 
ment in front of the Zanski theatre the minute he 
had seen her? It must have been she who had 
dropped the envelope containing his picture. It 
must have been that she had had some connection 
with that half-open door in the Berne-Stafford. 
But if she had known what had happened in the 
hotel that day, she would have known that Pick- 
ering was still alive. If she had any secret mo- 
tive, why did she admit all these things so cas- 
ually ? And, most of all, who in the world could 
she be ? 

The girl, in the meantime, was watching him 
with amusement, giving him, apparently, all the 
time that he wished to work out his bewilder- 
ment, but O'Mara resolved to do some question- 
ing himself. 

"Did you know Mr. Pickering?" he asked cas- 
ually. 

Instantly at the question the girl's face lost its 
bantering look and became suddenly somber, al- 
most hard. She looked up at him slowly. "Yes, 
I knew him,*' she replied in a low, constrained 
voice. 

Her tone and her words left an awkward si- 
lence, broken only by the lapping of the little 
waves on the pebbles at their feet, but suddenly 
into the stillness broke the sound of harsh, vio- 
lent voices coming clear from Fitzhugh's little 
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farm at the other end of the lake. The girl 
smiled. 

"Poor Alec. I am afraid that his father beats 
him horribly.'* 

O'Mara looked at her shrewdly. "So you 
know Alec?'* 

"Why not?'* returned the girl simply. 

"Why not?'* echoed O'Mara with a faint smile. 
After a moment he added, "I do not think that 
Alec is being beaten. I happen to know that his 
father has gone to Cantabury. Besides, I believe 
that that young man is fully able to take care of 
himself." 

The girl made no response. She had appar- 
ently only welcomed the topic of Alec as a diver- 
sion from the subject of Pickering. The sound 
of voices from the far end of the lake had ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun and, with the re- 
sumption of the stillness, O'Mara and the girl 
again found themselves standing in awkward si- 
lence. The girl looked up at last with a troubled 
smile. 

"Mr. O'Mara,'* she said, "this is very terrible 
now that I come to think of it — ^my having forced 
myself on you in this shameless manner, but it 
would have been absurd, wouldn't it, if we had 
pretended not to know each other ?'* 

"Absurd,** answered 0*Mara helplessly. Un- 
consciously, or perhaps to cover his embarrass- 
ment, he looked at his watch. 

"What time is it ?** asked the girl. 

"Ten minutes of twelve.** 
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"Good heavens!*' she exclaimed. "I must be 
flying/* But as 0*Mara made no move to go, she 
held out her hand. 

O'Mara slowly took the offered hand, and for 
a moment held it hesitating. The girl seemed to 
read his unspoken thoughts. 

"No,** she said with a smile, "thank you very 
touch, but I can find my way home alone.** 

0*Mara laughed. "I should be very glad — — ** 
he suggested, but the girl interrupted him. 

"No, please leave me here.** She looked up at 
him mischievously. "You know, you are not sup- 
posed to know that I am here at all. It would be 
the last straw if you learned where the house 
was.*' 

At last 0*Mara saw his daring chance. The 
big stone mansion over the crest of the mountain 
had been in his mind ever since he had begun 
this puzzling interview. 

"It is too late to say that,** he ventured, smil- 
ing. "I have learned already.** 

Instantly the girl's face became almost fright- 
ened. 

"Why, Mr. 0*Mara!** was all that she could 
say for a moment, but then she addfd, "How in 
the world did you find that out?*' 

For answer it was now O'Mara's turn to smile 
mysteriously. The girl looked at him suspi- 
ciously: "Did that little rascal Alec ?" 

"No," interrupted O'Mara. "For once Alec 
is blameless." 

He said no more, and the girl shook her head 
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as if the news were prostrating. "Why, this is 
too terrible," she said humorously, then suddenly 
her mood became matter of fact. "Mr. O'Mara," 
she said, "of course you know why we wish to 
keep our being here secret. You will never say 
anything about it, will you ?*' 

She did him the honor of taking his silence for 
assent, but neither of them made any motion to 
go. Possibly in the back of the mind of each 
of them lay the shadow of something more seri- 
ous than all their banter. As if in recognition of 
it, the girl raised her eyes to O'Mara's and looked 
at him estimatingly. 

"Do you want to do something for me that is 
really important?'* she asked quietly at last. 

"Of course,'* said O'Mara. 

For a moment the girl seemed to struggle with 
herself and then she said slowly: 

"There are some things that I want to ask 
you. I think that you can guess what they are.*' 

O'Mara made a move as if of complete assent, 
and the girl broke in hastily : 

"Oh, not now. Some other time.'* She paused 
a moment. "Would it be too much to ask 
whether you could be here to-morrow ?*' 

"Not at all,** replied 0*Mara. "Any time that 
you say. At present I am the most gorgeously 
idle man in the world.** 

The girl, however, did not respond to his flip- 
pancy. She was looking away at the lake as if 
thinking rapidly. "Very well, then,** she said. 

"About three? And here?** 
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O'Mara nodded, but still neither one of them 
made a move until the girl again held out her 
hand. "Thank you/* she said. "I shall be here.'* 

O'Mara took it as his dismissal. Reluctantly 
he went back to his boat and pushed out from the 
shore. As long as he was in the little cove at the 
inlet the girl stood watching him, and even when 
he was far down the lake he could see her, a 
rather forlorn little figure, sitting on a fallen log 
near the red maple. When he reached the boat- 
house at the cabin she was still there — z tiny 
speck against the black mouth of the inlet, but, a 
moment later, when he looked up she was gone^ 



X 



/^ 'MARA tied his boat to the landing, but he 
^^ had little inclination to go back to his work 
at the cabin. He filled his pipe, sat down in 
the patch of hot sunshine on the float and gazed 
meditatively at the far end of the lake where, but 
a minute before, the girl had been seated. 

O'Mara was hardly the man to be frightened 
by the mystery which, deeper and deeper, seemed 
to be closing in around him, but he was certainly 
anxious, certainly uneasy. Pickering was not 
really dead. He knew that perfectly well. At 
least, the man whom he knew as Pickering was 
not dead, but was there really another ? Had the 
man in black been masquerading as that other, 
and had some sudden news of the latter's death 
forced an abrupt end to the masquerade? The 
hurried, mysterious visit of the man who em- 
ployed him, his lonely trip out into the darkness, 
the gloomy hints which had followed it, and his 
hasty departure that very morning, all argued 
that this might be the case. 

O'Mara knew that Pickering had more than 
one name. The clerk at the Berne-Stafford had 
known him by another; but which was his real 
name — Pickering or the other? O'Mara was 
convinced that the man whom he knew was also 
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the man whom the girl knew. Pickering's own 
abrupt question "Have you seen her?" snapped 
at him the evening before, convinced him of that. 
But then ag^in, although the girl might know the 
man in black, did she know him as Pickering? 
Her distaste, her hatred, when he had spoken the 
name had been unmistakable ; but was her hatred 
for this Pickering or for some other? 

The more he thought of it, the more O'Mara 
was torn by infinite perplexities. In a few hours 
he would again see his mysterious friend. He 
had to confess that he looked forward to it with 
more than a little excitement, but he also knew 
that that coming interview could not end in the 
same gay bantering in which this one had ended. 
He knew that he could never find it in him to lie 
deliberately to the girl, but, on the other hand, he 
owed some loyalty to Pickering. He was eating 
Pickering's bread. It had stood between him and 
despair. 

If Pickering's mysteries had aflfected nobody 
but Pickering, O'Mara could have been content 
to wait for them to develop, but, as he was begin- 
ning to realize with an uneasy feeling, they did 
not seem to concern Pickering alone. From the 
moment when he had answered blindly that 
strange advertisement, he himself seemed to have 
become involved in the tangle. There was that 
persistent moment in front of the Zanski theatre 
and then his picture cut from some newspaper. 
This girl had not said it, but he knew that she 

had carried that very picture in the Beme-Staf- 
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ford envelope and had dropped it the day that 
her horse had run away from the clearing at the 
side of the cabin. He remembered again the 
half-open door in the corridor of the hotel. Had 
he been shadowed from the moment that he had 
left it? Was he being shadowed now? Instinc- 
tively he looked around him, but he saw nothing 
save the lake, the woods and the sunlight, but 
suddenly, as he sat in a sort of tension, he heard 
a man's voice speaking impatiently on the bank 
above him. 

Quickly O'Mara jumped up from his seat and 
hurried up the path to the cabin, to stop in amaze- 
ment. In the clearing was standing a groom in 
livery, holding two horses, which were kicking 
petulantly at the flies in the bushes. One of them 
bore a side-saddle. It was the same horse which 
had dashed madly past him the day that he had 
found his picture at the side of the cabin where it 
had been dropped by the rider of that very horse. 

The groom looked around curiously as 0*Mara 
emerged from the path, but he said nothing and 
O'Mara hastened up the spiral staircase and into 
the cabin. For a moment, after the brilliant 
glare of the lake, he could see nothing in the dark 
interior ; but then, as his eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, he saw a slender figure in a dark 
riding habit standing by the big stone mantel. 
It was a young woman whom he had never seen 
before in his life. 



XI 



p^OR once in this amazing succession of sur- 
^ prises and enigmas, O'Mara made not the 
slightest attempt to prepare for a course of ac- 
tion, although the yotmg woman gave him ample 
time to do so. For a long moment she did not 
even turn, and, when she did so, it was calmly, 
rather imperiously. For a second or two her 
eyes rested absently on O'Mara, then suddenly 
they narrowed with uncertainty. The young 
woman moved quietly away from the mantel and 
faced him. 

"You are not Mr. Pickering?" she said doubt- 
fully. 

Just why he did it, O'Mara was never able to 
tell. Possibly it was the attitude of the imperious 
young woman herself, possibly it was the innate 
dramatic instinct within him, but, before he had 
even time to think, he had answered : 

"No, Madame." 

Then, realizing what he had done and that he 
might as well make the best of it, he added, "I am 
Mr. Pickering's man." 

For answer the young woman looked at him 

searchingly. For an instant O'Mara thought 

that he saw a twinkle of amusement flutter over 

her calm, direct eyes, but he was not sure of it 
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and, at any rate, there was nothing for him to do 
but to carry the comedy through. He was 
dressed in the corduroy trousers and soft shirt 
which he always wore for his work, but he knew 
that, in a rough camp, there would be nothing un- 
usual in that. For once he had full play for his 
acting. As if he were donning a mask, he al- 
lowed his face to settle into a stolid, immobile 
expression. 

The young woman had moved again to the fire- 
place and was standing looking down at the and- 
irons with superb inattention while O'Mara stood 
waiting politely, but while, secretly, he studied 
her rapidly. 

She was beautiful. No one could have denied 
her that, even if she was of the type to be called 
a professional beauty. In a harmless, indeed in 
a rather aristocratic sense of the word, hers was 
a hard beauty, a metallic beauty. Her hair was 
very golden and her eyes were very blue, while 
her habit, her hat, and the air with which she 
wore them were absolute perfection. In type, 
0*Mara was able, even in that short minute, to 
place her exactly, but the one certain guess which 
he was able to make about this young woman 
only served to destroy the one thing of which he 
had really felt sure in regard to the other. Both 
young women O'Mara had now seen in that 
room. Both were of about the same age and 
both apparently from the same general station in 
life ; but now he realized that, if the two had been 
standing side by side, he could never have been 
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mistaken again as to which lived in the great 
stone house. The other girl was a wayward 
painting. This young woman was a steel engrav- 
ing. 

Still his visitor stood looking down at the and- 
irons, but her inattention was not self-conscious- 
ness. It was purely that — ^inattention. When it 
suited her own imperious fancy, she looked up at 
O'Mara. For an instant a puzzled expression 
again fleeted over her face. In his study of her 
0*Mara momentarily had forgotten his role. It 
had showed in his eyes, but, without too great sud- 
denness, with practiced ease, he recalled himself. 
The young woman evidently decided to take him 
for whatever he might choose to be. 

"I had hoped to see Mr. Pickering/* she said 
calmly. 

O^Mara bowed slightly. "Yes, Madame." 

To this young woman, apparently, Pickering 
was not dead, nor was any man who might call 
himself Pickering. 

"Can you tell when I can see him?" she went 
on. 

"Mr. Pickering will be away indefinitely," re- 
plied O'Mara. 

The young woman stood looking at him 
thoughtfully, not in the least nonplussed. 

"It is rather important that I should see him," 
she said slowly. "Can you tell me where he can 
be reached?" 

"No, Madame. I am sorry, Madame." 

For a moment the two stood looking into each 
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dther's eyes. It was the first real clash of this 
little encounter, but one which both of them, 
probably, had expected sooner or later. 
0*Mara*s look was respectful enough, but with 
gorgeous aptness there flashed into his mind 
Pickering's own phrase 'iDlank wall." Yes, he 
could be a very blank wall if he wished. 

The young woman could certainly find no fault 
with his attitude. 

"Have you been with Mr. Pickering long?'* she 
asked. 

"No, Madame.'' 

To the other girl, O'Mara suddenly realized, 
his incessant use of the title would have been 
maddening, but this young woman was appar- 
ently used to it. She probably liked it. She 
spoke again. 

"May I ask whether Mr. Pickering was in 
South America recently?" 

"I cannot say, Madame." 

Ag^in the two found themselves looking si- 
lently at each other, the visitor very obviously 
restraining her impatience at her rebuffs, 0*Mara 
* bland and impassive. It may have been that into 
the eyes of each flickered again a faint gleam of 
amusement, for in this conversation which was 
all pretense, there was no real pretense. Neither 
deceived the other. It was one of those beautiful 
formalities under which a perfectly obvious con- 
test was only half hidden. Both of them knew it, 
rejoiced as much in the obviousness of it as in the 
formality. 
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The visitor thought a moment and then, m a 
very much more cordial tone than any which she 
had used before, she added, "Perhaps I should 
explain. I had heard that Mr. Pickering was 
here, and I wondered whether he could be an old 
friend of mine whom I knew — ^in South Amer- 
ica.'' 

O'Mara bowed slightly. He was not in the 
least deceived by the elaborate explanation. "If 
Madame will leave her name ?" 

The visitor made a gesture of impatience. 
"No," she said. "It is of no importance." 

Even as she spoke, however, her eyes were 
wandering over the room and its luxurious fur- 
nishings. Suddenly she caught sight of a ciga- 
rette case on top of the bookshelves. She walked 
quickly across the cabin and picked it up curi- 
ously. It was an odd little case of Spanish To- 
ledo work — ^gold filigree set in steel. With a 
sudden thrill 0*Mara realized that, as the visitor 
bent over the shelves, her attitude was exactly 
that of the girl of the midnight visit. Watch- 
ing under his mask of polite indiflference he saw 
her study the intricate monogram on the side of 
the case, turning it slowly in her hand. 

"This is Spanish," she said. "There is no ob- 
jection to my examining it ?" 

O'Mara looked at it impassively. "I see none, 
Madame." 

"A beauty I" repeated the visitor with a sort 

of forced enthusiasm. "A gem !" 

She turned the case over and over in her hand, 
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sprang the catch and closed it again. She exam- 
ined the monogram a second time. Her eyes nar- 
rowed, and she looked up with a shade of doubt. 
"This is Mr. Pickering^s?" 

"No, Madame/' said O'Mara. "It is my 
own.'* 

As if it were an unclean thing, the young 
woman hastily dropped the case on the shelves 
and flushed crimson, but even she had to laugh, 
and O'Mara himself smiled discreetly. 

"If there is anything else which Madame 
would care to see," he suggested, "I am sure that 
Mr. Pickering would be honored,*' but the young 
woman cut him short with a gesture. 

"Oh, no,'* she said carelessly. "I may have 
been entirely mistaken." 

With another searching glance around the 
room she turned toward the door, then, recollect- 
ing, turned back. For a moment she stood hesi- 
tating, with her hand in the pocket of her riding 
coat. 0*Mara knew that she was debating 
whether or not she should offer him a tip. A 
little gleam came into his eyes. The girl saw it 
and flushed. It was the final comedy of the en- 
counter. His visitor decided apparently not to 
make the comedy into farce. She withdrew her 
hand from her pocket. 

"Thank you," she said. "I am sorry not to 
have been able to see Mr. Pickering." 

She turned to pass through the door, by which 
O'Mara was standing obsequiously, but she had 
hesitated just an instant too long. The strain of 
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maintaining the comedy had been just too much. 
As she passed 0*Mara she caught sight of his 
bland, butlerlike look, and into her eyes came sud- 
den irrepressible laughter. She paused and 
looked at him, while he struggled vainly with his 
own false expression. 

"Mr. Zanski," she said, slowly and deliberately, 
"is to be congratulated on an excellent actor.'* 

Without another word she passed down the 
spiral staircase to the clearing below. From the 
piazza 0*Mara, bewildered, watched her mount 
and ride off at a walk, the groom following se- 
dately. 

Zanski ! Was that name to hound him at every 
step on this wild mountain which, he would have 
supposed, had never heard of a theatre, to which 
he had fled to hide himself from the memory of 
all theatres ? 

"Mr. Zanski is to be congratulated !** What in 
the world had she meant? Then he thought of 
the picture cut from the paper, and realized that 
it had been this girl and not the other who had 
carried it. A sudden hot flush went over him, the 
quick flaring hope that rises in the heart of every 
artist awaiting his big chance. Was it conceiv- 
able that that picture had carried the news of the 
one thing of which he had abandoned all hope? 
Had that chance meeting with Adam Zanski on 
Forty-second Street been, after all, the germ of 
the recognition for which, all these years, he had 
been striving? 

Feverishly, forgetting the girl, the groom, the 
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clearing, the strange encounter, he rushed back 
into the cabin and drew out the picture from 
where he had hidden it behind a beam. He 
turned it over and over, but it told him no more 
than it had told him before. He looked up and 
the sight of the rich familiar furnishings of the 
cabin, staring back at him, dull and stolid, re- 
called him to that reality which was hardly less 
weird than his fegflcy. He knew that his dream 
might be nothing more than the merest will-o'- 
the-wisp, but he also realized that with this sud- 
den new hope in his own life had arisen only one 
more puzzle in the life of the man with whom 
he was so nearly concerned. 



XII 



A LL the rest of the day O'Mara went through 
*^^ his household routine in a haze. In the face 
of all that had happened it appeared grotesque to 
keep on with things so trivial, but what else was 
there to do? He cleaned the boats, cooked his 
meals, and went out on the lake to fish, but his 
mind was anywhere except on the things which 
he was doing. 

Early in the crisp evening, wrapped in a great- 
coat, he was sitting on the piazza, when the 
shadow of a boat pushed into a patch of water 
down by the landing where the lights of the cabin 
were reflected in the lake. The oarsman leaped 
ashore with an abandon which O'Mara had come 
to recognize as Alec's particular flair and, a mo- 
ment later, the boy appeared on the piazza bear- 
ing his customary offering. 

"Maw's sent you some fresh eggs," he an- 
nounced; ''but she wants me to bring back the 
bawsket." 

O'Mara rose from the steamer chair and took 
the eggs to the kitchen, where he transferred 
them to a lard pail with the skill of a veteran 
housewife. He was about to return to the piazza 
when something in the bottom of the basket 
caught his eye and, excitedly, he carried it to the 
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lamp. The basket was lined with a piece of old 
newspaper and, even in the semi-darkness, he 
had recognized the outlines of his own head and 
shoulders. 

Eagerly he tore the sheet from the basket and 
held it under the light. Yes, it was another copy 
of the same picture which he had found in the 
envelope at the edge of the clearing, but now he 
saw tmder it the lines : 

Robert O^Mara 
Rumored as a New Zanski Star 

Almost in a daze O'Mara looked up and around 
the kitchen as if he might find explanation there, 
but the pots and pans hanging in rows on the 
walls only returned his stare blankly. He looked 
at the top of the fragment of newspaper. It was 
apparently from the Tribune, but the date line 
was gone, while the fragment itself had been torn 
on an angle, leaving nothing but a ragged edge 
under the lines beneath his picture. The rest of 
the matter on the torn fragment consisted of 
theatrical gossip and of paid announcements. 
Hurriedly he skimmed over it all, but he found 
no other mention of himself. For a long moment 
0*Mara stood there trying to grasp it, while, in 
the silence of the kitchen, he could seem to hear 
the pulse at his temples beating in his excitement. 
He glanced again at the sheet, and then hurried 
back to the piazza Vhere Alec was waiting. In 
the light from the window he held out the paper. 
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*T)o you know where the rest of this sheet is?** 
he asked. 

Alec looked at it. 

"Oi said that was your loikness/' he an- 
nounced, 'Tbut Maw said you was fleshier than 
that. That's why Oi asked you if you was a play- 
actor.*' 

"Oh/* said O'Mara. "Could you find the rest 
of the sheet?** 

With the exactness of those who lead simple 
lives Alec reported promptly, "Oi meant to save 
that, but Maw she tore it off for cleaning the 
stove.'* 

O'Mara stood thinking rapidly. "Are you go- 
ing to Cantabury to-morrow?** 

"We can go any toime you say,** replied Alec. 

Reentering the cabin O'Mara wrote a hasty 
telegram to Wilcox, his old agent in New York, 
and gave it to Alec to send the next morning, but 
the boy still lingered. He seemed to enjoy these 
breaks in the monotony of his existence, and 
O'Mara saw no reason why he should not profit 
by the boy's sociability. He pointed out in the 
darkness in the direction of the grass-grown road 
over which his visitor had come that day with her 
groom. 

"By the way. Alec,** he asked, "where does that 
road lead to ?'* 

"That ?" repeated Alec. " You*ve be'n out that 
road, the toime you talked to the farmer's boy. 
It goes over to Noiver's Falls.** 

"Yes, I know,** said O'Mara, "but where else 
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does it go ? There are trails that lead off it. You 
know, just over the top of the mountain, above 
the Niver's Falls road, there is a big red-stone 
house? Do any of those trails lead to that?** 

"Any of those trails lead to that?*' repeated 
Alec with studied vagueness. "I presume maybe 
some of them does. We don't go over the York 
State soide of the maountain. We sticks to 
aour own soide." 

He said it in a way that made O'Mara hesi- 
tate. Questions were apparently a delicate mat- 
ter, but O'Mara was getting tired of this endless 
confusion. He plunged ahead. 

"Whom does that big stone house belong to ?" 
he asked. 

The boy peered up at him queerly. "Who does 
that big stone house belong to?" he repeated. 
"Don't you know?" 

O'Mara looked at him sharply. *T, wondered 
whether you did," he said. 

"Wal, I do," answered the boy. "Paw thinks 
I don't, but I do just the same." 

"Do you?" asked O'Mara, smiling, but sud- 
denly he paused and stood watching, motionless. 
Alec turned with him and looked out over the 
lake. 

"What's the matter f' he asked, but, with a 

hand on his arm, O'Mara silenced him. For a 

moment even the forest seemed to be listening, 

too. Even the sound of the dropping twigs and 

the rustling pine boughs seemed to have ceased. 

Among the trees on the other side of the lake 
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O'Mara had seen a slow-moving light It had 
disappeared, but now it appeared again, a rod or 
two farther up, then disappeared once more. 

"What's that?'* asked O'Mara in a low voice. 

Alec appeared to be studying it as if it were 
new to him also. 

"It's fishermen, I guess. They sometoimes 
comes up here from the other soide of the maoun- 
tain." 

Fishermen were apparently Alec's stock ex- 
planation to cover every phenomenon, but in this 
case the light on the farther shore seemed to 
hasten his own action. 

"Wal, Maw'U be aout after me with the 
broom," he said abruptly, and disappeared down 
the spiral staircase. He leaped into his flat- 
bottom boat with the same vigor with which he 
had leaped out of it, and a moment later, the chug 
of his oars had ceased in the darkness. The light 
did not appear again and, after watching a min- 
ute or two, O'Mara went back into the cabin. 
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117' ITH a heart beating rather excitedly 
^^ O'Mara rowed up to the inlet on the follow- 
ing afternoon and, as he approached the shore, 
the girl of the lake walked out from the trees and 
stood waiting by the red maple. She was dressed 
as before, in a plain tweed suit with a little tweed 
hat which fitted snugly over her head and 
drooped over her face in a way which was almost 
mournful. Standing there with the forest be- 
hind her she appeared strangely childlike and 
wistful, almost forlorn. She made no sign as 
O'Mara came nearer, simply stood there watch- 
ing him. He turned the boat and, backing his 
oars, pushed nearer the shore. 

"Good afternoon,*' he called. 

*'Good afternoon,'* she replied. 

There followed a pause, and O'Mara smiled. 
The girl smiled in return. O'Mara pushed the 
boat farther until it was stopped by the drift- 
wood. He looked up again but the girl still gave 
no sign, simply stood there watching him aim- 
lessly. 

^Shall I come ashore ?'* he asked finally. 

You can't," said the girl. "Not at that point 
at least. You'll have to row out again and come 
in by the inlet/' 
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O'Mara laughed and pulled out a few vigorous 
strokes, then, backing the skiff into the inlet, 
jumped on the beach. The girl watched him lan- 
guidly. 

"You mustn't leave your boat that way,'* she 
said mildly. "The stream will wash it right out 
into the middle of the lake.'* 

O'Mara turned and, taking the painter, tied it 
around a big stone. *Tm afraid Fm not much 
of a boatman," he said. 

"You're a very good boatman,*' replied the girl 
quietly. "I shouldn't have thought of it myself 
if I had not seen it happen." 

O'Mara walked over to her side and stood look- 
ing down at her, while she, apparently unheed- 
ing, continued to look at the water. 

"Would you care to come out on the lake ?" he 
asked. 

The girl lifted her head just far enough to look 
down toward the cabin. "I should like to," she 
said quietly ; "but I don't think it best." 

She turned suddenly and looked up with her 
large wistful eyes. "You want to talk, don't 
you ?" she asked. 

"I should like to very much," answered 
O'Mara, "if you care to." 

"I don't know that I care to, but I'm afraid 
that I've got to," said the girl, smiling ruefully. 
She glanced at the eastern shore of the little cove 
which formed that end of the lake, then, turning, 
led the way along the beach to a small rocky 
ledge, where she seated herself on the smooth 
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brown carpet under the pines. O'Mara sat down 
beside her, while the girl, clasping her hands 
around her knees, began again to gaze moodily 
out over the lake. 

"Do you know,'* she said quietly, "the last 
time I sat here, it was with Jack Pickering?" 

O'Mara said nothing. Apparently the girl 
wanted him to say nothing, but the subject had 
been opened and, after a moment, she turned and 
looked at him quizzically. 

"I suppose I have got to say it sooner or later," 
she went on meditatively, then suddenly, looking 
squarely into his eyes, she shot the words at him : 

"Is Jack Pickering dead at all?" 



XIV 

••TS Jack Pickering dead at all?'* 

-■• The giri had not repeated the words, but 
O'Mara might well have thought that she had, 
for they were echoing in his mind as if she had 
said them again and again, with greater and 
greater insistence. 

O'Mara, luckily, knew that his expression 
could be trusted. He had been, to a certain ex- 
tent, on the alert. He knew that his face had 
told nothing ; but what he was to say next, what 
attitude he was to adopt, kept him hesitating dur- 
ing what seemed to him an interminable time. 
He thought that he had found a safe attitude at 
last. With a puzzled, almost reproving, expres- 
sion he turned to the girl. 

"Isn't that a rather remarkable question to 
askr 

The answer was not wholly convincing. He 
knew that himself. The girVs attitude suggested 
that she knew it, also, yet his query had been 
so wholly just that she could reply nothing. She 
merely sat scooping the pine needles into little 
heaps with a twig in her hand, her eyes averted 
from his. It was he himself who finally broke 
the silence. He had been thinking all day of the 
one definite clue which the other girl had given 
him, and he now jtried it cautiously : 
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'*You knew/' he asked, "that he went to South 
America ?'* 

The girl continued to pat the pine needles into 
neat little heaps and said nothing, while O'Mara 
waited nervously. 

"Yes/' she said at last. Then, as if the words 
were being dragged out of her, she added, "He 
wrote me from there — once. He said he was 
starting up the Amazon." She paused a long 
time, but finally went on. **Weeks later came 
the letter from a Spanish lawyer saying that he 
was dead." 

O'Mara sat biting his lip. It certainly sounded 
convincing. For the first time he really began 
to wonder seriously whether there actually might 
have been some other Pickering. Again he spoke 
cautiously : 

"What makes you think he is not dead ?" 

The girl looked up at him with a sudden reso- 
lute fearlessness. 

"Because," she said slowly, "he never did any- 
thing as definite as that in his life." 

O'Mara's eyebrows could not but lift humor- 
ously. 

"As to die?" he asked mildly. "Even the 
vaguest of us must do that sooner or later." 

"Not in that way," retorted the girl instantly. 
She looked down again at the pine needles. "I 
know that I am talking cruelly, brutally, but any- 
thing except the plain truth would be silly at a 
time like this." 

She dropped the twig which she had been hold- 
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ing, then, as if it were all-important, picked it up 
again and threw it farther away. She brushed 
her hands of the pine needles which were cling- 
ing to her palms, as if at the same time she were 
brushing all nonsense from her tone, and faced 
him steadfastly. 

"Don't think,*' she said in a quiet, determined 
voice, "that I am not hurt by the news of his 
death. I am frantically hurt if it is true. Per- 
haps you can guess that I even feel that I may be 
to blame. For that very reason, if it is not true" 
— ^she threw out her hand in a little gesture — ^**if 
it is not true, then all the cruelty is against me." 

She watched him eagerly, but he could say 
nothing. 

"Don't you see that ?" she insisted. 

"Yes, I see that." 

The girl sat poised, following his every expres- 
sion, confident this time that he would tell her; 
but poor O'Mara could only sit miserably, saying 
nothing. The girl was obliged to urge him 
again, her voice breaking almost into hysteria. 

"Mr. O'Mara, are you trying to torture me?" 

The genuine agony on his face when he turned 
to her this time seemed to startle her, for she 
half relaxed from her strained position, shrank 
back really frightened. 

"My dear — my dear lady," he said nervously, 
"I wish I could tell you," but suddenly it had 
struck him that he was repeating the very melo- 
dramatic words that Pickering himself had 

spoken in front of the fire and, at the moment, for 
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some reason, everything connected with Picker- 
ing seemed revolting. He stopped to find other 
words, but the girl did not know why he had 
done it. She merely knew that he had stopped 
without a plain statement. Before he could 
speak again she burst out : 

"He is alive! I know that he is alive! You 
would never hesitate in that way if he were 
not.*' 

O'Mara said nothing but, with his jaw set 
firmly, he looked fixedly out over the lake. The 
girl's tone turned to one of entreaty : 

"Mr. O'Mara, please. Why can't you say a 
plain yes or no ?" 

"Because," said O'Mara, "I am not quite sure 
myself." 

"But you are practically sure?** 

"Yes." 

"That he is alive ?" the girl pursued eagerly. 

"Yes, I am practically sure that he is alive." 

The girl seemed to take that for complete fact, 
but she still looked at him perplexed. 

"But in Heaven's name," she asked, "why 
couldn't you have said that in the first place ?" 

O'Mara could hardly have told himself for a 
moment. 

"Because," he answered at last, because I had 
— I suppose I still have — 3, certain sort of duty 
in the matter." 

"A duty to whom ? To him ?" 

O'Mara nodded^ and the girl studied him, now 
absolutely at sea. 
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"What kind of duty could you ever have owed 
to him r 

"I was in his employ/' 

It seemed to be the most amazing thing that 
he had said yet, even though it seemed also to be 
the most ridiculous. 

"You were in his employ?" the girl echoed 
slowly. "To do what?'' 

Even O^Mara had to smile at that. "I suppose 
really I was his manservant, his valet." 

The girl was positively dancing in her excite- 
ment. She had risen to her knees and was so 
near him that she almost touched him. 

"His valet? Are you joking?" 

"No, I am not joking." 

A shade of uncertainty crossed her face. 

"And you really are Robert O'Mara ?" she in- 
sisted again. 

O'Mara nodded. He had no shame in con- 
fessing his part in the whole affair, but he could 
not afford to let moments go by without learning 
all that he could about the mysterious man who 
had employed him. 

"We were talking about Pickering," he sug- 
gested. 

The girl sank back to her seat under the tree. 
The subject did not seem to interest her. 

"He's alive," she said quietly. "That's all I 
want to know about him." 

O^Mara thought that it was useless to deny it 
any longer. 

Yes, I think I can say that he is alive," he 
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said slowly, but the girl could not be diverted 
from the other topic. 

"And you were his valet. I think that is the 
most delicious thing I ever heard of/' 

She seemed to enjoy thinking over this incred- 
ibly humorous thing. 

"But what did you do ?'* she persisted. "Polish 
his boots and tie his cravats ?" 

O'Mara smiled. "Not that, quite.'* 

"But I don't grasp this at all," insisted the girl. 
"What was it for? The experience? Was it a 
joke?" 

"Hardly a joke," answered O'Mara quietly. 
"I needed the money." 

The girl's face sobered completely, became 
gentle, suddenly tender. 

"Do you really mean that?" she asked. 

"Unfortunately I do." 

"But — ^but," she argued, "why didn't you go to 
your friends ? I thought that you could get splen- 
did parts whenever you wished." 

"That was what all my friends thought," an- 
swered O'Mara. "That was why I could not go 
to them." 

The girl slowly lifted her hand. O'Mara was 
almost sure that her impulse had been to rest it 
on his arm sympathetically, but it dropped again 
to her side. 

"Why — ^that," she said slowly and wonder- 

ingly, "that is pathetic. No, I don't think that it 

is pathetic. I think that it is gorgeously sport- 

mg." 
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She turned and looked over the water, her eyes 
misted and her lips slightly parted. 

"Mr. O'Mara/* she said slowly, "you shouldn't 
have told me that. Of course I — I admire you 
for doing it. Of course I shall keep it secret, but 
you know and I know that big things are coming 
to you/' 

The earnestness of her tone made O'Mara 
look at her wonderingly, but while her words 
thrilled him they did not puzzle him as much as 
they might have done before he had made his dis- 
covery at the bottom of a basket of eggs. 

1 shall never be ashamed of it," he said boldly. 
^No,** said the girl, "not of being a valet, but 
the memory of the humiliation which must have 
gone before it may not always be pleasant for 
you to recall. It is inevitable that we should 
meet in the future. Don't you realize that you 
will get to dread me if every time you see me you 
are reminded of the fact that one person at least 
knows of — of this little setback ?" 

O'Mara shook his head. "I do not see why/* 
he maintained ; but the girl answered quickly : 

"Don't be too sure. I know. There are mo- 
ments in my life which I do not intend that any- 
one shall ever know of.'* 

She turned to him, smiling, and, under the 
spell of the daring intimacy of the moment, 
O'Mara made one of those errors which men 
must be mad when they make, which cause them 
to grow hot with shame when they think of them 
afterwards. 
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"The score/' he said lightly, "may be more 
nearly even than you suppose. You are not the 
only clairvoyant. I know one thing about you 
which you think that nobody knows.'* 

The girl hardly took him seriously. 

"What?'' she demanded. 

"I know," answered O'Mara, already regret- 
ting that he had begun to say it, "I know that 
you were in the cabin, our cabin, just two weeks 
ago last night." 

He saw her draw her breath sharply and turn 
first white and then crimson. 

"How did you know that?" she demanded 
fiercely. 

"I was there," he replied. 

Her face was drawn in a look of terror and 
shame. 

"You were there?" she repeated. "But there 
was nobody there. The cabin was closed." 

"I had opened it that very evening. I was ly- 
ing on the floor of the balcony." He paused a 
moment, then added, "I am not going to do it if 
you don't care to have me, but I could tell you 
everything that you did." 

The girl had drawn her knees up in front of 
her and was hiding her face in her hands. She 
shook her head. 

"No," she said in a muffled voice, "I believe 
you." 

A moment later she looked up, her face 
blotched and red with tears, her lips quiv- 
ering. 
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**0h, why did you tell me that?*' she demanded 
piteously. 

O'Mara was utterly abject. *'I am awfully 
sorry," was all that he could reply, but later he 
added : 

"But wasn't it best that I should tell you? I 
couldn't help being there. I couldn't help see- 
ing you. Wouldn't it have been much worse if I 
had kept still and you had found it out later ?'' 

The girl put her head again in her hands. 
"Oh, there isn't going to be any 'later'," she 
moaned. 

A moment longer the girl crouched there with 
her head in her hands and then, as if collecting 
herself, she rose. 

"Come," she said. "We are going.'* 

O'Mara rose and followed her dumbly. At 
the inlet he untied the boat and looked at her 
hopefully, but she stood there unresponsive, ap- 
parently merely waiting for him to be gone. He 
climbed to his seat and pulled off from the 
shore. This time, however, the girl did not wait 
to see him row down the whole length of the 
lake. He was hardly out of the driftwood when 
she turned and was lost to sight in the forest, 
while he, pulling over to the western shore, con- 
tinued to row mechanically down under the over- 
hanging trees. 

If it had been difficult for O'Mara to go on 
with his routine tasks on the day before, it was 
impossible now. The thought of going back to 
the loneliness of the cabin was intolerable to him, 
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and he continued to paddle listlessly back and 
forth under the trees of the western shore. As 
long as the girl might be in the vicinity he kept 
religiously to the lower end of the lake. He had 
no wish to add to his mistakes by seeming to spy 
on her; but, when he was sure that she must be 
well away, he worked back again up toward the 
inlet. Near the upper end of the lake was a path 
which led from the shore to that woods road 
which had its beginning in the clearing at the 
cabin. This road had always had a fascination 
for O'Mara and when, after half an hour, he had 
exhausted every other resource, he landed at the 
path and pushed on to the road. With no par- 
ticular purpose he wandered on and on toward 
the crest of the mountain and over to the other 
side, where he had had his talk with the farmer 
boy three days before. 

Ever3rthing was just as he had found it on that 
previous trip of exploration. The road showed 
no more signs of use. He found no traces of the 
two horses which he knew had been over some 
part of that road on the day previous. It had not 
simplified his perplexity to find that it was. the 
girl in the riding habit and not the girl of the 
lake who lived in the big stone house. In either 
case, he had no desire to play the part of a spy, 
but yet it was impossible for him not to take note 
of all the side trails which led in the direction in 
which the big stone house must lie. On his trip 
over the mountain he passed all of these reso- 
lutely, but on the trip back the temptation was too 
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great. It seemed harmless enough to explore 
these side trails if he wished to. Pickering had 
put no prohibition on him, so, just before he 
reached the lake on his return, O'Mara, not with- 
out some feeling of guilt, turned to the right and 
began to climb up one of the trails. 

At first he saw nothing but .trees and bushes 
and grass-grown road which grew steeper and 
steeper. For half a mile from the lake the trail 
wound on innocently, climbing, then sinking, 
then climbing again, until O'Mara had made up 
his mind to turn back to his boat. Ahead of him, 
however, lay what seemed to be the last rise, and 
with that instinct which always compels the ex- 
plorer to try the next turn in the road he pushed 
on. Suddenly, without any warning, the woods 
came to an end, the road descended abruptly, and 
right at his feet lay clustered what seemed to be 
a small village of red brick buildings which lay 
like the cottages of feudal tenants around the 
stone mansion which rose in their midst. Be- 
yond was the cliff and a panorama of the valley 
magnificent beyond description, but for the mo- 
ment O'Mara could look at nothing but the clus- 
ter of buildings at his feet. Instinctively, he 
slipped into the bushes and worked to the edge of 
the woods. 

Directly below him he could see the cobbled 
court of what appeared to be the stables, from 
which led a gravel drive across a magnificent but 
not very well kept lawn to the porte-cochere of 
the mansion itself. In the shrubbery a gardener 
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was pruning and clipping, and from the stables 
O^Mara could hear the sound of voices. 

For minutes he stood there absorbed in the 
spectacle of the mountain barony, when suddenly 
the same groom who had come to the cabin ap- 
peared in the cobbled court of the stables leading 
a saddled horse. O'Mara watched him wind his 
way to the porte-cochkre and stood waiting. A 
moment later, a man in smart riding clothes came 
out of the door and, mounting, rode off to the 
south. 

With suddenly narrowing eyes and quick- 
drawn breath O^Mara watched him. Uncon- 
sciously he crept out of the shelter of the trees 
and dropped to one knee. As the rider came 
along the wall of the mansion he showed only his 
profile, but, as he turned the comer, for one mo- 
ment he showed his full face, and O'Mara 
dropped suddenly prone in the grass. Even at 
that distance he had identified the rider beyond 
the possibility of mistake. 

It was Pickering himself I 
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TT WAS Pickering, beyond the shadow of a 
-*■ doubt, who had mounted his horse and ridden 
away from the big stone house, but what a differ- 
ent Pickering ! Even from the hillside where he 
lay watching, O'Mara could see it. Gone was 
every vestige of the slouchy black clothes, the list- 
less air. The man who came from the porte- 
cochere was dressed in a tight-fitting, skirted 
coat of ultra-English cut, gleaming white stock, 
and boots that glistened, a dull-red mahogany 
color, in the sunlight. O'Mara watched him until 
his horse had disappeared at a smart trot down a 
road that seemed to lead to the valley to the south, 
and then he crept back into the shelter of the 
forest to look down meditatively on the scene 
below him. 

The things that affect us in life and the things 
that do not affect us would make a curious study. 
O'Mara had heard of men who slept peacefully in 
a shell-deluged trench and then started at the 
flash of a handkerchief. He had known person- 
ally an old brute who beat his wife, but wept 
when his dog died. He knew that a savage ele- 
phant will trumpet with fear at a mouse. 

Thus O'Mara himself, who had been in a whirl 
of bewilderment for a week, made the discovery 
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that Pickering was stiU on the mountain and that . 
he was living now in the great stone house with- 
out any particular feeling of amazement. It was 
probable that events had prepared him to be sur- 
prised at nothing which he might discover in re- 
gard to his eccentric employer. He almost could 
feel that he had long been suspecting the facts 
which were now spread before him. 

Indeed, as O'Mara sat there on the crest of the 
moimtain, it was oddly as if he were sitting at a 
point where he could look on two different sides 
of life — ^at least of Pickering's life. When Alec 
had spoken so f earsomely of crossing the "loine** 
O'Mara had felt a mild sort of amusement, but 
now, with an almost imcanny sensation, he felt 
as if, at the point where he sat, were divided two 
complete worlds. In front of him and below him 
was this rich, peaceful scene of baronial luxury 
— ^the little red cottages, the stables, the court- 
yards, clustered around the big stone mansion in 
their midst. Behind him and above him was the 
wild, mysterious stretch of the mountain, a queer 
relic of wilderness in the midst of civilization — 
the lake, the cabin, the motmtaincers still living 
in a fashion as primitive as their forefathers 
three generations before. 

By the very faintest stretch of the imagination 
O'Mara, in similar fashion, could see spread out 
before him the two lives apparently lived by the 
weird, mysterious man who employed him. On 
the one side were his grooms, his smart English 
coats, the big stone mansion — ^and the girl in the 
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faultless habit who looked at life keenly from her 
steel-blue eyes. On the other side were his lonely 
cabin, his books, his gloomy meditations, the 
plays that he tried so hopelessly to write — ^and 
the wistful girl of the lake. 

In four out of five of the dramas in which 
O'Mara had played in his stage life the struggle 
had centered about the eternal triangle, two 
women and one man, two men and one woman. 
Now as he sat there, with the life of his employer 
pieced together before his mind until it was al- 
most as vivid as the panorama which was spread 
out before his eyes, he could hardly doubt that 
that same eternal triangle lay at the bottom of 
the queer drama in which he had been called so 
oddly to play in real life. 

The girl of the lake or the girl of the great 
stone house ; the girl like a wayward painting or 
the girl like a steel engraving ; the girl for whom 
he was officially dead or the girl for whom he was 
officially alive — from one to the other of these 
O'Mara could see his weak, brilliant employer 
vacillating, drawn now to the one and now to the 
other and, in the meantime, luxuriating in his 
own gloomy melodrama and dignifying his own 
cowardice under his brave names of "dull gray 
drama" and "fate." 

For an hour at the least 0*Mara sat there at 
the edge of the forest, but nothing further oc- 
curred to give him a clue to the story which he 
was piecing together. The gardener pottered 
among his shrubs and bushes, then glanced to the 
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west, slowly gathered his tools and made his way 
to one of the little red cottages. An old stable 
man, very bowlegged, came limping into the 
courtyard, shook out a horse blanket and disap- 
peared again. At an upper window of the man- 
sion, a housemaid in cap and apron appeared and 
looked to the right and left, possibly for a glimpse 
of the smart young groom who had led up Picker- 
ing's horse. The sun set in a dusty red over the 
low range of hills to the west, reflecting in all 
the windows of the mansion as if they were on 
fire. The evening star glimmered out in a cold 
autumn amethyst sky and a light or two sprang 
up in the. hall ways of the house, but Pickering 
did not reappear. 

Shivering slightly, O'Mara rose to his feet 
and, with one last look at the cluster of buildings, 
turned into the darkening forest. Again it was 
as if he were plunging from one life into another, 
as if over one act of the drama a curtain had 
fallen and another act were about to begin. As 
he descended on his own side of the mountain, } 
the shadows were chilling and foreboding. The 
high crest above him shut out even the afterglow 
of the setting sun, and a cool wind which he had 
not felt on the other side of the mountain played 
in the underbrush with an uncanny sound. 
Night was falling rapidly as he reached the final 
stretch of the road along the side of the lake, and 
O'Mara felt himself seized with nervous, unac- 
countable alarms. Two or three times he found 

himself halting at gray shapes which he seemed 
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to see in the bushes and when he, at last, came in 
sight of the tightly closed cabin he was almost 
nmning. 

He entered and lighted a lamp, but the glow 
only momentarily drove away his depression. 
Without appetite he forced himself to cook his 
supper, and then forced himself to eat it. For 
the first time since he had come to this wild 
mountain retreat he found himself assailed with 
an overpowering loneliness and, as one does in 
such fits of depression, he allowed himself to be 
bathed in waves of self-pity. 

He tried to remember Zanski, and the great 
chance which seemed to be coming to him, but 
his sudden pessimism would allow him to gain no 
comfort from the thought. It was all a delusion, 
he argued. For eight years he had been where 
Zanski could have called him at a moment's 
warning, and the great producer had never taken 
the slightest notice of his existence. 

He thought of Pickering with his glooms and 

his postures. Bah I What could Pickering know 

about trouble ? What could any man know about 

trouble who had money enough to ride English 

hunters and come and go as he pleased? He 

thought of the girl with the steel-blue eyes. 

What did life mean to her ? At the moment, no 

doubt, in the great stone house, she was sitting 

down to a brilliant dinner, with spotless linen, 

with wines and delicate dishes and soft-footed 

servants to go and come at her bidding. He 

thought of the girl of the lake. Well, was that 
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where lay his real trouble ? Was that what was 
causing him to brood and gloom more melodra- 
matically than Pickering in his worst moments? 
If O'Mara had been twenty-one he would have 
scoffed at the idea, but O'Mara was not twenty- 
one. He was old enough to be honest. He was 
honest enough to confess that at least he was 
frightfully lonely. 

In desperation he rose from his untidy supper 
table and sought out the half sheet of newspaper 
which he had found at the bottom of the ba^et 
of eggs. "Robert O'Mara, Rumored as a New 
Zanski Star.*' Yes, that was still there, but that 
was all the comfort it brought him. He smiled 
grimly. "Zanski Star !** Yes, here was the ru- 
mored Zanski star, stranded alone in the forest, 
utterly miserable, a valet by trade and cleaning 
boats for a living. 

He turned the sheet over. It bore the adver- 
tisement of "white goods'* which had been on 
the back of the first clipping which had been 
dropped by the cabin, but it also bore the head- 
ings of two news columns: "Police Parade 
Draws Thousands" and "Giants Gain in Pen- 
nant Scramble.'* 

Like most actors, O'Mara rarely read any 

news except that of the theatrical pages, but now 

with a feverish homesickness he devoured every 

word of the half-torn columns. For the first time 

since he had left New York in disgust he felt in 

himself a sudden longing for it again. As he 

scanned the meaningless sentences in the f rag- 
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ment of newspaper, he saw rise before him the 
dull gray pavements of the city that, after all, is 
home to every theatrical man. He could seem to 
see the gray sidewalks with the lights from the 
shop windows shining out on the heads and 
shoulders of the hurrying crowds. He could see 
the packed phalanxes of glistening motor cars on 
the Avenue, the turning semaphores of the traffic 
policemen. He could seem to hear the shrill cries 
of the newsboys, the steady dull rumble of traf- 
fic, the clatter of the Sixth Avenue elevated 
where it crosses Forty-second Street. 

He looked up with dim, self-pitying eyes and 
saw the motionless, stolid furnishings of the 
cabin. He opened the door and heard the dead, 
unbroken silence of the lake and the forest. 
Then suddenly he felt his flesh creeping, his 
nerves tingling. Out on the water he had heard 
someone whistling two lines of a song : 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 

O'Mara stood riveted in tense unbelief. The 
bars he had heard were the first two lines from 
the waltz-song in "Dolly," the first play in which 
he had acted in New York. It had been a frail 
little piece. Like most of the plays in which 
O^Mara had acted it had been too delicate to suit 
the taste of New York. Of it, the waltz song 
had been the only thing which had survived at 
all. For a few months it had been moderately 
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popular, but even that song O'Mara had sup- 
posed to have been forgotten years before. 

Excitedly he stood, straining his ears for a 
repetition of the bars, but none came. Had it 
been a hallucination in his overwrought state? 
He could not believe it. O'Mara had never been 
a man to give way to nerves and hallucinations. 
The song had burst into his gloomy reverie so 
clearly that he could still hear it. He could not 
believe that it had been his imagination, and yet 
it was not repeated. Once he tried to whistle an 
answer, but no sound would come from his dry 
lips except a hoarse whishing, and cursing him- 
self for a nervous fool, he went, shivering, back 
to the warmer lamplight of the cabin. 



XVI 

'POR half an hour longer O'Mara stuck it out, 
^ vainly trying to read a book from the 
shelves, but when he found that for fifteen min- 
utes he had been staring at the same meaningless 
paragraph he threw down his book in disgust, 
went to the boathouse and launched a canoe. At 
least he could paddle down to Fitzhugh's. 

In all the tantalizing perplexities by which 
O'Mara had found himself surrounded his only 
possible confidant had been the red-bearded 
mountaineer. It would have seemed that, in their 
growing acquaintance, one straightforward ques- 
tion would have put an end to these mysteries 
which at times seemed almost childish, but a 
strange sort of restraint had checked O'Mara on 
every occasion when he had been about to ask 
such a question. The mountaineer, underneath 
his apparently simple exterior, had a steellike 
quality which repelled confidence, and, even more 
than that, O'Mara felt in his relations with him 
a sort of unspoken professional etiquette. The 
fact that they were employed by the same man 
was never mentioned between them, but it was 
always recognized. To use a figure which was 
more a fact than a figure, 0*Mara had always 

felt in the company of the grim woodsman as if 
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they two were professional gamblers who had 
found themselves at a table of amateurs, neither 
knowing the other but each subtly recognizing 
that they had been put there for the same pur- 
pose. 

A faint light only was showing from Fitz- 
hugh's little weatherbeaten farmhouse, but 
O'Mara landed and walked up through the tall, 
wet grass to the door. There was no sign of 
life in the kitchen, which formed the main liv- 
ing-room of the place, save a lamp, turned low, 
which stood on an oilcloth-covered table. 
O'Mara peered through the window a moment, 
then knocked at the door. 

Instantly, the farmer's mongrel within set up 
a terrific yapping and began leaping frantically 
against the door from. the inside. Suddenly the 
dog was quiet as if at a command, and a muffled 
voice called out : 

"Who's there r 

O'Mara replied and a moment later he saw 
Fitzhugh's wife, a thin, tragic wisp of a woman, 
come shuffling from an inner room, holding her 
dress together at her scrawny throat. With a 
word to the dog she opened the door and O'Mara 
entered. 

"Fitzhugh is — ^Fitzhugh ain't here to-night," 
explained the woman. She invited O'Mara to 
be seated, but she was visibly ill at ease, visibly 
nervous about something, and O'Mara sat awk- 
wardly looking around. The wife did not speak 

with the accent of her husband and son. She 
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was apparently a woman of the valley. O'Mara 
had often wondered whether, in this frail, worn- 
out little woman was the sad end of some long- 
past moimtain romance. 

"Alec here ?'' he asked, merely for lack of any- 
thing better to say. 

"Oh, Alec,'' replied the woman, "he's out on 
the lake somewhere." 

She paused, visibly listening for a moment, 
and the dog, catching her attitude, cocked his 
ear. 

"I thought I heard something. I thought 
maybe that was Alec coming now," explained the 
woman, but in such a voice that O'Mara knew 
that she had thought nothing of the kind. 

O'Mara looked around the cabin and remem- 
bered the description of it which had been given 
by the farmer's boy on the other side of the 
mountain: "That must be old Three-State Fitz- 
hugh. His kitchen stove is in Connecticut, his 
table is in Massachusetts, his front door is in New 
York and he sleeps in all three. They say that 
if he had a bad dream he can roll over and cross 
the loine into New York." 

O'Mara looked whimsically at the low, irregu- 
lar little room, as if he expected to see white lines 
marking the boundaries of the three states 
painted across the floor, but he saw nothing ex- 
cept the ponderous heads of old hand-wrought 
nails sticking up above the worn, hollowed 

boards. 

The woman, in the meantime, was still sitting 
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with her hand at the throat of her dress, watch- 
ing him silently with anxious, haunted eyes, and 
O^Mara remembered the fearsome assertion 
made by the boy on the other side of the range : 
"Oi'd have bad dreams if I lived on the maoun- 
tain." He tried to ease the situation with placid 
remarks about the weather, but the woman an- 
swered in monosyllables, her eyes still fastened 
on him furtively like the eyes of the mongrel 
sniffing uneasily on the floor. 

O'Mara had seen Fitzhugh's wife many an 
evening, but never like this. Always before she 
had been merely the tired, pathetic drudge of a 
poor farmer's wife, silently effacing herself while 
her husband and son did the talking. Once again 
in the middle of one of O'Mara's sentences the 
woman started and listened. She was hardly 
hearing a word that he said, and O'Mara saw 
that he was merely torturing the poor creature 
by staying. With affected nonchalance he picked 
up his hat and left. 

'Good night,** he said. 

'Good night,'* replied the woman with one last 
effort at hospitality, but as he walked down 
through the wet grass to the lake O'Mara could 
plainly hear the bolts in the door being fastened 
one after the other. 

Even the darkness of the lake seemed more 
friendly than the strained atmosphere of the 
farmhouse and, having seen a creature who was 
apparently more miserable than he was, 0*Mara 
felt resurging in himself some strength of com- 
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mon sense and self-control. Slowly he paddled 
up the eastern shore, but the frightened eyes and 
the nervous air of the woman still haunted him. 
He had never found that atmosphere in the farm- 
house before. Of course it must have something 
to do with the absence of Fitzhugh himself, but 
the simple absence alone was not enough to ex- 
plain it. Many a night in her twenty odd years 
of married life the mountaineer's wife must have 
been left alone with a dog for company. No, 
there was some other cause. Fitzhugh was ab- 
sent on some errand of which his wife dreaded 
the outcome. 

Wrapped in his thoughts, O'Mara found that 
he had paddled beyond the point at which he 
should have crossed the lake to the cabin but he 
was not unwilling to have it that way. The si- 
lent atmosphere of the cabin itself was hardly 
more pleasant than that of the farmhouse that 
evening. On the vastness of the black lake he 
felt easier, and he was continuing to work list- 
lessly up toward the inlet when suddenly he 
stopped with his paddle in mid-air. Among the 
trees on the eastern shore he had seen that 
same light which he had seen the evening 
before, and which had occasioned Alec's sudden 
departure. 

Almost instantly the light disappeared and, 

after watching a moment, O'Mara silently took a 

stroke or two toward the head of the lake. He 

saw nothing more and began to paddle more 

calmly. He reached the inlet, but saw nothing 
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except the red maple and the fallen log which he 
was now able to recognize even in the darkness. 
He heard nothing save the rippling of the brook 
over its pebbles. For five or six minutes he sat 
drifting and listening, then, finding that his 
canoe was being carried out into the middle of 
the lake by the current, he dipped his paddle and 
worked slowly over to the western, the New York 
State, shore. 

Here he turned at the point where the path led 
from the lake to the woods road and began to 
work down toward home, when, from some pre- 
sentiment, glancing over his shoulder, he saw 
the light in the trees flash up again, this time 
almost at the inlet, almost at the spot where he 
had just been waiting. Quickly he turned his 
canoe to watch it, but in his nervousness his 
paddle struck suddenly against the gunwale of 
the canoe with a sound which, on the silent water, 
was almost as loud as a blow. Instantly, a dozen 
yards from him and on his own shore came a 
long-drawn, melancholy cry which froze his 
blood — "Who-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

In his overwrought state O'Mara's hands 
shook and his teeth chattered, then, the signifi- 
cance of the cry slowly reaching his numbed 
consciousness, he realized that it was the call of 
an owl. Or at least it would have been the call 
of an owl had it not rung out at that moment. 
Coming, however, as it did, just when he had 
made his presence known, O'Mara could only be- 
lieve it a signal. 
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Trained woodsmen, sitting on a placid mill 
pond at night, might have been startled into utter 
terror by that long-drawn and maniac "Who- 
hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo*' starting suddenly out at them 
from the silence. Small wonder was it, then, that 
O'Mara already strained to the breaking point 
by mysterious alarms, and already half suspect- 
ing that the cry was anything but a harmless owl, 
gave way like a breaking string. 

For a moment, he could only sit there with the 
paddle shaking in his hands and with his scalp 
crinkling around the roots of his hair. The cry, 
however, was not repeated and, after that mo- 
ment, O'Mara slowly was able to gain control of 
himself. It was perhaps the one sudden snap 
which had been needed to break the strain of the 
brooding and melancholia to which he had been 
a prey all the evening, for, almost as soon as his 
first shock of physical terror had passed, he felt, 
as a reaction, a sudden fighting determination 
come over him. 

Summoning his will as it were by main 
strength, he forced himself into calnmess. He 
set his jaw as he set his hands firm on the paddle, 
and made himself stare into the darkness toward 
the point whence had come the mock cry of the 
owl. 

Even when he was once more master of him- 
self, however, it took every ounce of his will to 
go on, for now, in his full reasoning power, he 
was able to realize that somewhere, not a dozen 
yards away, a pair of eyes must be watching him, 
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while over at the inlet where the light had flashed 
another pair of eyes was watching him from be- 
hind. 

Inch by inch, however, O'Mara drove himself 
to it. What could happen to him? he argued. 
He was a man, and as strong and as quick as any 
other average man. He was doing nothing il- 
legal. The other man in the darkness was prob- 
ably in greater terror than he. Even in spite of 
these arguments it took every ounce of his cour- 
age to force himself yard by yard to the shore, 
but he reached it at last. At last the trees and 
rocks loomed up in innocent harmlessness. Not 
a sound disturbed the dropping of twigs and the 
occasional rustling of the bushes. 

For fifty yards, foot by foot, 0*Mara searched 
up and down the western shore, then, turning his 
canoe, he paddled over to the inlet. Here it was 
the same. He saw nothing but the familiar 
shapes of the red maple and the fallen log. 
Somewhere in those coves and indentations, 
somewhere under those overhanging bushes, a 
boat might be lurking. Somewhere from behind 
those trees keen eyes might be watching every 
move of his paddle, but O'Mara knew that he 
might search all night without finding them. 

At last, now in full control of himself but still 
somewhat shaken, O'Mara paddled out to the 
center of the lake and slowly worked his way 
home. He put his canoe in its cradle of webbing, 
locked the boathouse and went up to the cabin. 
For one last moment he stood looking out over 
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the lake, and then — ^no, this time it could not be 
an hallucination — ^he heard distinctly coming 
from over the water those whistled lines, 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 
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XVII 

TF PICKERING, the man who employed him, 
^ seemed to have two complete lives, it began to 
seem to 0*Mara that he had two complete lives 
himself-^-one of the darkness and one of the day- 
light. 

During the night which followed the harrow- 
ing hour on the lake and the strange whistled call 
which came to him out of nowhere, he tossed, 
wakeful and sleepless, as he had tossed on his 
first night in the cabin, but on the following 
morning he rose to a day as beautiful, as sunny, 
as reassuring, as those in which, for two weeks, 
he had been basking. 

It seemed impossible to him, as he went about 
his work in the cabin, lit by the morning sun, as 
he walked down to the float and looked over the 
water, deep blue and broken merrily by tiny 
whitecaps, that, the night before, he had been 
haunted by mystery and terror. 

All morning, O'Mara worked at the tasks 
which for the past two days he had been neglect- 
ing, but toward noon, without even the pretense 
of fishing, he rowed up to the inlet where now 
all his interests seemed to be focused. He had 
little hope that he would see the girl who had left 

him at that spot in such unhappy fashion on the 
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previous day, and his fear was justified. For an 
hour or more expectantly he drifted back and 
forth in front of the inlet, but the red maple and 
the fallen log were all that he saw to remind him 
of his adventure. 

In the early afternoon Alec appeared boister- 
ously at the cabin, and O'Mara eyed him sus- 
piciously. 

"Where have you been all day ?" he asked. 

"Me?" replied Alec with wide-eyed innocence. 
"OiVe be*n down to Cantabury." 

He fished in the pocket of his torn coat and 
brought out a letter which O'Mara seized and 
ripped open eagerly, for a glance had shown him 
that it was from Wilcox, his old agent. The 
telegram which O'Mara had given Alec to send 
two days before had merely told the agent where 
he might be reached, but, after the newspaper 
fragments which he had seen, O'Mara was pre- 
pared for anything. His hope was not unjusti- 
fied and his eyes danced as he read the letter 
while Alec watched him with interest. 

Bob, you old rascal ! (his agent wrote) : What in the 
world are you trying to do, toying up there in the back- 
woods while I am turning New York City inside out 
trying to find you ? 

Haven't you heard yet that the one and only Zanski 
has a play by Gresham Symes that he is holding up just 
waiting to sign you for what Lew Fowler used to call 
"the titular roll"? 

It is a fact, and the whole business has been quite 
dramatic. The old man (Zanski, I mean, of course) sent 
forme about two weeks ago. It was the first time I had 
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ever been honored by a direct call from his Royal High- 
ness in person and so, in great excitement, I donned my 
little Kelly and flew myself to the sacred precincts. 

''Wilcox,'* he said, when I had finally been ushered 
past the usual bodyguard, "have you got a man named 
Robert O'Mara, a man who used to work for poor 
George Fordham, on your books?" 

I 'lowed that I had that honor, and thus he came to 
the business in hand. It seems that Symes has brought 
to him a play which Zanski says is to be the greatest thing 
he has ever done. He has been holding it up for this 
fall. Peggy Manners is to have the leading woman's 
part, but he couldn't find a man who suited him for the 
male lead — ^and incidentally the real lead of the play. 

One day, so Zanski said, he was crossing the sidewalk 
into the tfieatre when he happened to see you walking 
along Forty-second Street, and it flashed into his mind 
that you were just the boy for the business. It appears, 
young-fellow-my-lad, that he had his eye on you before 
the war. He had meant to fix his imperial talons on you 
as soon as you were seasoned enough to avoid the danger 
of a swelled head, but the war came along and you went 
off to save civilization, and Zanski (having one or two 
other things to think of) forgot all about you. 

The upshot of our little talk was that I said that, so 
far as I knew, you were, in the polite phrase, "resting," 
but that I would seek you out. 

Of course such trivial matters as salary, etc., are never 
discussed by his Royal Highness himself, so, a day or two 
later Rupert Mather, his new man-of-all-work, came 
around to my ofiice. He said that Zanski was more de- 
termined than ever to have you, and asked what slight 
recompense you would stoop to accept. 

"Oh, say five hundred a week," I told him. 

"Five hundred a week !" says Mather. "Who does he 
think he is — Mary Pickf ord ?" 

At that he breathed a few words about three hundred, 
but, to tell the truth, I think that in time I can get him 
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to split the difference. As a matter of fact, your keeping 
away so long has helped rather than hurt, but don't keep 
it up too long. 

I tried both the Lambs and the Players, but they knew 
naught of you, while a letter to the last address that you 
gave me came back unclaimed. I began to think that you 
had gone back to the army. 

A little tip about this got to the newspaper boys (of 
course I can't imagine how!), and they have been touting 
you in great shape. I suppose that you saw the articles. 
At the present moment Zanski is having one of his peri- 
odical brain storms. He has worn out all his associates 
as well as himself with his famous temperament, and has 
gone into the mysterious retirement into which he oozes 
from time to time, but Mather expects him back in a few 
days, and so, unless you are absolutely insane and do not 
want to accept this chance of a lifetime, be prepared to 
come down at a minute's notice. 

Yours, 

Wilcox. 

P. S. By the way, you have never seen Peggy Man- 
ners, have you ? She came out of the West via the Los 
Angeles stock company while you were at the war and 
she is a wonder ! 

O'Mara looked up from the letter, his eyes far 
away, lost to the world, at least to his present 
world. The tone of the letter, the bits of gossip, 
the very look of the stationery, were all so typical 
of what had once been his entire life. 

Then it was true, that news in which he had 

scarcely dared to believe. Every paragraph in 

Wilcox's letter would have furnished him food 

for delighted reverie for an hour. He did read 

over again that incident of Zanski's seeing him 

on the street. It was hardly less than miracu- 
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lous, after all, the persistence with which he him- 
self had brooded and brooded over that lost op- 
portunity, only to find that it was not lost but 
gained. 

The voice of Alec brought him suddenly back 
to the present : 

"That's a pretty long letter, Mr. O'Maara/' 

Even at that, O'Mara still remained in part in 
his golden haze. 

Yes," he said absently. Then he added, 
Alec, I want to send a letter the next time you 
go down to Gantabury." 

"Certainly, Mr. O'Maara," said the boy, and 
he settled himself in his yokeFs slouch to wait 
while 0*Mara went into the cabin to write a brief 
note. 

But O'Mara did not at once find words proper 
to the immense occasion. He sat at the heavy 
table, his pen in hand, unable to begin. It seemed 
a shame to write this tremendous answer hur- 
riedly. One moment he was mentally composing 
a jocular reply as flippant as Wilcox's own let- 
ter. The next he was composing one brief, cold, 
and businesslike. After that he was simply lux- 
uriating in the joy of it all, when slowly he be- 
came conscious that he was hearing again those 
same mystic lines : 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 

For a moment he did not realize that they were 
sounding anjrwhere except in his own mind, then 
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suddenly he grasped the fact that they were being 
whistled by Alec. Throwing down his pen 
0*Mara shouted to the boy : 

**Alec, for heaven's sake, where did you learn 
that tune?" 

The boy came shyly into the splendors of the 
cabin. 

"What tune?" he asked. "That tune?" 

"Yes, that tune," answered O'Mara. 

The boy blushed and looked at the floor. "Oh, 
Oi don't know," he replied. "Oi must have heerd 
it somewheres." 

O'Mara peered at him sharply. "Yes, I guess 
that you must have," he answered curtly. 



XVIII 

A LEC, as it proved, was to go away without 
•^ ^ his letter, for after one or two more at- 
tempts to write it O'Mara found himself in too 
much of a tumult, and he asked the boy to come 
again for it in the evening. Alec consented read- 
ily enough. Time and effort were nothing to him, 
but just as he was about to jump into his boat 
O'Mara called to him and the boy stood waiting. 
O'Mara went down to the landing. 

"Alec," he asked, "do you suppose that your 
father could come over here?" 

Alec considered it gravely, as if his father 
were a man of many affairs. 

"Naow ?" he asked doubtfully. "Paw's thrash- 
ing to-day. Oi*ll ask him." 

The mountaineer, however, evidently set less 
value on his engagement with the flail than did 
his son, for in half an hour he was walking up 
the path with the grave expression with which 
the woodsman always approaches anything of an 
unusual nature. O'Mara pondered a moment, 
for the request he had to make was of a delicate 
nature, then he asked the mountaineer into the 
cabin and offered him a chair. Fitzhugh was evi- 
dently impressed with the invitation, and also 

flattered, for he sat ginio^erly on a chair which 
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would have held four men of his weight and 
watched O'Mara with a look of respectful con- 
cern. 

"Mr. Fitzhugh/' said O'Mara slowly, "I would 
like to ask you to do something for me.** 

"Certainly, Mr. O'Maara," replied the moun- 
taineer eagerly, and, encouraged by his willing- 
ness, O'Mara looked him squarely in the eye, and 
went on with deliberation. 

"I think," he said, "that both of us know 
certain things that we do not speak of '* 

As he said the words O'Mara realized how apt 
had been his thought of the mountaineer as a 
professional gambler, for, although Fitzhugh 
looked back at O'Mara directly enough, his ex- 
pression became set and absolutely inscrutable. 
He made no reply at all and O'Mara was obliged 
to continue. 

"I would like to send a letter to — ^to Mr. Pick- 
ering." 

The mountaineer looked down at the floor. 

"You could mail it," he suggested. "I will 
take it to Cantabury for you." 

The evasion was not worthy of him, and 
O'Mara was actually disappointed. His own 
voice became a little less diplomatic and a little 
more commanding. 

"I think," he said slowly, "that Mr. Pickering 
can be reached more quickly than that." He 
paused a moment, and then added suddenly, "He 
is not very far away at the moment." 

He looked at Fitzhugh, but the mountaineer 
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was himself again. He returned the look un- 
flinchingly and answered neither a yes nor a no. 
O'Mara, however, had said too much to go back. 

"Do you think you could take a letter to him ?" 
he asked. 

For answer the mountaineer looked out of the 
window, suddenly troubled, as if he were con- 
templating flight to his native element. When 
he looked back, little beads of sweat were stand- 
ing out on his high cheek bones above his red 
beard. 

"Mr. O'Maara," he said, and then he used that 
phrase which, like Alec's "fishermen," seemed 
to cover all unanswered questions, "Mr. 
O'Maara, we don't go over on that soide of the 
maountain." 

He seemed so genuinely troubled that O'Mara 
could hardly compel him to say more. "All 
right,*' he answered lightly, "perhaps I can get it 
to him myself,*' but the mountaineer sat, still 
troubled, until O'Mara himself rose to his feet. 

"Mr. O'Maara, I'm sorry," he repeated from 
the landing. 

"Oh, that's all right," O'Mara reassured him, 
but he watched Fitzhugh row with strong, vig- 
orous strokes out toward the middle of the lake 
with one more puzzle added to the many which 
now surroimded him. 

With a strange sense of unreality, O'Mara 
walked slowly back to the cabin, a sense of un- 
reality which had held complete possession of 
him ever since he had read Wilcox's letter an 
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hour before. It was due, possibly, to that uncon- 
scious selfishness which, some philosophers say, 
is at the base of every human action, but for 
which, in this case, O'Mara could hardly be 
blamed. 

Up to the evening before, with his old world 
behind him, and, for the time, repulsive to him, 
he had found it perfectly simple to live alone on 
the mountain, day after day and night after 
night, as if that were to be his existence forever. 
Up to the evening before, it had been that awful 
summer in New York, the tramping to agencies, 
the horrible lodgings in Thirty-fourth Street, 
even that interview in the Berne-Stafford, which 
had seemed incredible and unreal to him. Even 
the evening before, when he had been reminded 
of the streets of the city, he had been as one who 
recalls a distant and almost forgotten vista. 
Now, however, with the definite news that he was 
to go back again, and go back in triumph, the 
gap seemed to close up immediately, the gap 
which had really been opened when he had 
gone to the war. Now it was the lake and 
the cabin and his daily duties, the whole strange 
life of the mountain which seemed unreal, 
evanescent. 

Even less than ever could O'Mara now be sat- 
isfied with inaction. For one thing, he must see 
Pickering immediately and, while the letter 
which he had hoped to send by Fitzhugh would 
merely have been to tell his employer that his 
affairs at the cabin must be settled, O'Mara knew 
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in his heart that more things than that must 
reach their final settlement at the same time. 

There was one other person whom O'Mara felt 
that he must see that very day if possible. If 
possible — ^but with that suggestion came to him 
an amazing inspiration. Why had he never 
thought of it before ? Peggy Manners I Was it 
possible that his mysterious lady of the lake and 
the new Zanski star of whom he had heard for 
months, but whom he had never seen, could be 
the same ? Possible ? It was more than possible. 

"It is inevitable that we must see a good deal 
of each other in the future,*' she herself had told 
him only the day before. She had seemed to 
know him perf ecfly well from the beginning and, 
even now, she did not realize that O'Mara did not 
know who she was. She had known of his com- 
ing honors long before he had known of them 
himself. Most puzzling of all, she had known of 
that chance meeting with Zanski which had re- 
sulted in his engagement. Who else could have 
known of that except someone in Zanski's inti- 
mate circle ? 

O'Mara stood again looking around, unseeing, 
at the cabin and the clearing, but with a queer 
smile on his face. A moment later he was strid- 
ing, laughing, up the woods road. In his mind 
he still had some intention of seeing Pickering if 
it were possible, but again he did not deceive even 
himself. 



XIX 

C O FAR as Pickering was concerned, O'Mara's 
^ quest was fruitless, which, to tell the truth, 
did not upset him to any extent. Without diffi- 
culty he found the side trail which he had fol- 
lowed on the day before. It was shorter than he 
remembered it to be and he came, in a few 
minutes' walk, from the end of the lake to the 
crest of the range where the* woods suddenly 
ended. There, below him, lay the group of red 
cottages and stables clustered around the great 
stone mansion, just as he had seen them the day 
before. In after days he might easily have be- 
lieved that his previous sight of them had been 
a dream had it not been for this second visit, but 
that was all the purpose that the visit served. 
To-day not even a gardener was in sight, not 
even a groom came into the courtyard to shake 
out a horse blanket. 

O'Mara could hardly go bluntly down to the 
mansion and ask to see Pickering. He did not 
even know that that was a name by which he was 
known there. In fact, from the visit of the girl 
on horseback, who must have come from this 
same house, he knew that it was not. He had no 
reason to suppose that Pickering ever came over 

the trail on which he was standing, so, after a 
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few moments' scrutiny, he turned briskly and 
walked back to the road from the lake. 

Here, however, he hesitated in real concern, 
for he no longer tried to conceal from himself the 
real object of this expedition — ^the hope that he 
might meet the girl of the lake. "After the humil- 
iation with which she had left him the day be- 
fore, he could hardly expect her again at the 
inlet, so, slowly, he turned up the mountain over 
the road which he had followed on his first trip 
of exploration. 

This road, as well, was imtraveled. This quest 
promised to be as fruitless as that in search of 
Pickering, until O'Mara reached the road which 
he had often seen and which led in from the 
north. With sudden belief that at last he had 
found the right way, he turned up it. He had 
not gone a dozen yards before the girl whom he 
had come to see appeared suddenly from a path 
in the bushes, but without noticing him shfi 
turned and walked in the other direction. 

O'Mara stopped, expecting her to turn any 
moment, but as she did not do so, he softly 
whistled the bars which he had heard on the lake. 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 

Immediately the girl halted, as if she, too, were 
unbelieving, and then turned, but, seeing O'Mara, 
her expression became one of alarm. O'Mara 
started toward her, but she waved him back and, 
instead, came to where he was standing. 
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**Why have you come here?*' she demanded 
almost in a whisper. "You promised me that you 
wouldn't/' 

Ruefully O'Mara remembered that, when he 
had believed that she came from the great stone 
house, he had told her that he knew where she 
lived. He had never told her — ^how could he tell 
her? — ^that he had guessed wrongly, but before 
he could answer the girl went on : 

"And you of all people! And just at this 
timer 

O'Mara decided that the boldest course would 
be the best. He made no attempt to defend him- 
self. 

"I hoped to see you," he said frankly. *T[ 
wanted to see you badly.'' 

The girl looked over her shoulder furtively, 
then hung her head. 

"I was rude yesterday," she said; 'T)ut you 
must know why." 

"Yes, I know why," said O'Mara. "It was my 
fault." He paused a moment, then added: "I 
am going away in a day or two." 

The girl looked up slowly. "I don't know that 
there is any use in pretending," she said quietly. 
"We have a great many things to talk of — ^things 
to explain. You know why you cannot come 
here." 

O'Mara did not know, but neither could he ask. 

"Would it be possible," he dared to suggest, "for 

you to come down to the lake ?" 

The girl shook her head. "Not now," she re- 
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plied, then she seemed to relent. "I might this 
evening." She looked at him whimsically. 
"What will you think of me if I come out that 
way at night?" 

"If there is any other way?" suggested 
O'Mara, but the girl shook her head promptly. 
"No, there is no other way." Then she added 
quickly, "Could you be there at eight? At the 
inlet?" 

O'Mara looked at her doubtfully. "But you 
can't go there alone at night," he protested. 
"Please let me come here." 

The girl, however, was decisive. "No, it is 
that or nothing," she said. "I have walked all 
over the mountain at night. Now, please go." 

Her air of tension really seemed to come over 
her again, and reluctantly O'Mara turned. The 
girl stood watching him, but before he had gone 
a dozen steps she called to him quietly, and when 
he turned she was smiling. She took a folded 
slip of paper from her pocket and walked quickly 
toward him, holding it out. 

"Here is something," she said, "that will inter- 
est you." 

Smiling mischievously she watched O'Mara 
take the paper and open it. It was a full-page 
portrait of a girl torn from a magazine. O'Mara 
looked at it with mingled emotions. Under it 
was the name "Peggy Manners," but the face 
was one that he had never seen. 



XX 



/^'MARA'S letter was still unwritten when 
^^ Alec came for it in the evening, but that gay 
young man was not in the least upset by the f ruit- 
lessness of his trip. As usual, he seemed to find 
a chat with O'Mara quite recompense enough for 
his row over the lake, but O'Mara this evening 
was in a hurry to have him go. He stood in an 
awkward silence until even the boy seemed to 
feel it. 

"You ain't going to wroite that letter to-noit, 
then?" he asked. 

"No,*' said O'Mara, but as he spoke he sud- 
denly remembered the light on the far shore 
which he had seen the previous evening when 
they had stood there. "No," he repeated ; then, 
feeling conscious of a certain curtness in his tone 
he added, "Can't you come in?" 

The boy, however, had apparently taken no of- 
fense. 

"No," he replied, "OiVe gawt to be getting 
back, anyway. Paw's aout on the maountain to- 
noit." 

O'Mara thought of the scene in the farmhouse 
the evening before, and with assumed casualness 

he asked : 

"Out on the mountain? What is he doing out 
on the mountain ?" 
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The boy looked up at him as if he had asked a 
childish question. 

"Wal, he ain't bass fishin*," he answered with 
a guffaw, and with a "Good-noit" he went down 
the steps. 

O'Mara hardly waited for him to be away 
from the shore before he himself was in the 
canoe and out on the lake paddling excitedly to- 
ward the inlet. A dozen strokes before he 
reached the mouth of the brook he stopped and 
whistled softly, 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 

Almost immediately from the trees by the 
brook came the whistled answer. 

Darkness enfolding 
The forest and shore. 

Eagerly O'Mara pushed the canoe into the in- 
let and climbed out on the little stretch of beach. 
He looked up and the girl walked out of the 
shadow of the trees. 

"You are brave,'* he said as he went to meet 
her. 

"Why brave?*' she retorted. '*What is going 
to hurt me ?*' 

O'Mara remembered the hour that he had 

passed in that cove the evening before, but he 

said nothing. With a curious feeling he noted 

that the girl was wearing the long evening cape 

that she had worn the first night that he had 
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seen her at the cabin. She remarked his look at 
lier fragile clothes, and held out her hands apolo- 
getically. 

"It was this way or nothing/' she said. "I, 
I may explain, am supposed to be enjoying the 
starlight in a little 'lookout' a dozen feet from the 
house. I can only stay a few minutes." She 
looked up at him quickly. "Were you going to 
ask me to go out on the lake?" 

O'Mara leaped to hold the canoe steady for 
her. "Most decidedly," he answered, "if you 
will come." 

Without further words the girl took her seat 
in the bow, and O'Mara pushed away from the 
beach. For a moment neither of them spoke, 
both of them content to sit silent in the fascina- 
tion of gliding over the smooth black surface of 
the lake. The girl put her hand over the side and 
allowed it to drag in the water, making a little 
wake like that of the canoe itself. 

"Why, it's warm," she exclaimed, then sud- 
denly changing her tone, she asked abruptly, 
"Why did you whistle that waltz-song?" 

O'Mara hesitated. He knew well enough why 
he had done it, but he was in terror this time of 
unguarded remarks. He dared not ask the girl 
whether she herself had whistled it on the lake 
the evening before. As a compromise he asked : 

"Didn't you teach that song to Alec ?" 

Even in the darkness he could see the girl 

shrug her shoulders. 

"I might have," she replied. 
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Another silence followed the noncommittal 
answer, but, as on the day before, O'Mara knew 
that moments were fleeting. He had much to 
learn in those few moments. 

"I have been thinking," he said boldly, **of 
what you said regarding — ^well, regarding Pick-^ 
ering." 

The girl broke in abruptly. "Do you really 
want to talk about him to-night ?" 

"Not if you do not," answered O'Mara. The 
girl was silent, then, wholly inconsistently but 
quite humanly, she asked : 

'Well, what did I say about him?" 

"You said that he never did an5rthing definite 
in his life." 

Well, did he ?" returned the girl promptly. 

^No," said O'Mara slowly, "I don't think that 
he ever did." He laughed and added, "I have 
been reading some of his plays." 

"I have read them," answered the girl curtly. 
She paused and then, as if to get it all over at 
once, she went on tempestuously. "His plays 
were like him — ^pose and pretense. He was go- 
ing to write real plays. He never wrote them. 
He was going to go to the war. He never went. 
He was going to stop drinking. He never 
stopped. You know all that." 

O'Mara did not know it, but he listened in- 
tently, his paddle held up while the canoe glided 
along of its own momentum. "Go on," he said 
quietly and, from some strange spell in the mo- 
ment, the girl did go on : 
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"He told me that he was going to kill himsdf. 
He never did it." 

O^Mara gently dipped his paddle and, with 
utmost gentleness, forced the canoe on again, 
fearing lest the slightest break in the motion 
might cause a break in the girl's story. 

"Not that, literally,'' she did continue, %ut 
practically that. That was what he wanted me 
to understand. He told me that he was going 
to South America, and that he might never come 
back.'' 

"And if he actually had died there ?" suggested 
O'Mara. 

"I should have had more respect for him than 
I have now," replied the girl promptly. 

For minutes they paddled along under the trees 
of the western shore, but when they neared the 
lights of the cabin O'Mara slowly turned the 
canoe in the other direction. Instinctively he 
felt that the girl did not care to be reminded of 
that cabin at just that moment. She divined the 
meaning of his action. 

"Thank you," she said. 

For an hour with scarcely a word between 

them, they moved slowly across the lake and 

under the dark farther shore until even O'Mara 

felt obliged to turn back, but as he worked up 

toward the inlet his strokes grew slower and 

slower. He knew that when they reached that 

point the girl would leave him. He wanted to 

draw out these moments. That hour of silence 

had been so glorious that he dreaded anything 
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which might break it Apparently the girl felt 
so, too, for when, at last, she did speak, her voice 
was husky and uncertain. 

We have not said very much,*' she suggested. 

Terhaps/' said O'Mara, "because the only 
things that we might have talked about were un- 
pleasant/* 

"Why don't we talk about you ?" suggested the 
girl suddenly. 

O'Mara laughed. "There is nothing to say/' 

"I think that there is a good deal to say," re- 
plied the girl. She did not, however, apparently 
feel that she was the one to say it. For another 
half hour in delicious silence O'Mara paddled 
back and forth up and down the western shore, 
but at last, when he started to turn, the girl 
spoke. 

"It is getting late,'* she said quietly. "You 
must put me on the shore." 

Reluctantly O'Mara paddled to the inlet and 
beached the canoe. The girl got out and held the 
gunwale while he followed her. 

"I think I shall have to insist," he said, "that 
you let me go with you. It is too dark for you to 
go alone." 

"And I shall have to insist," she replied, "that 
you do nothing of the kind." 

He looked at her doubtfully and his troubled 
air seemed to touch her. 

"Please," she said in a quieter voice. "I am 

absolutely all right. I have done it hundreds of 

times. I know every man, woman, and child on 
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the mountain. Nothing will hurt me/' She 
paused and her smile flashed in the darkness, but 
O'Mara shook his head. 

"I am worried just the same/* he replied. 

For answer the girl put out her hand and 
rested it on his forearm. "That is sweet of you, 
she said, "to worry, but I shall have to go alone. 

Unwillingly O'Mara turned to the canoe and 
took up his paddle. 

"Thank you,'* said the girl. 

Slowly O'Mara pushed out of the driftwood, 
leaving her standing there, but a hundred yards 
out he stopped and looked back. He could still 
see her faintly. He paddled on for a moment, 
then deliberately turned the canoe and waited. 
He could see nothing now except the dark water 
and the looming black masses of the forested 
shores. He could hear nothing except the rip- 
pling of the brook at the inlet, but it made him 
feel easier to wait there. Five minutes, perhaps, 
lie sat with the canoe drifting, then suddenly his 
heart seemed to stop beating. He had heard a 
soft movement above him on the shore. He 
heard the bushes softly pushed aside. He waited 
with his blood racing, his paddle held in mid-air, 
then he heard the soft rustling again. He waited 
still motionless, then, up by the inlet he saw a 
light flash, the same light that he had seen on the 
previous evening. It disappeared, then appeared 
again. Then, suddenly, came a crashing of un- 
derbrush, a long streak of flame, a shot, and then 
a shrill scream ! 
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JUST how he got his canoe under way, O'Mara. 
^ never actually knew, for before the shot and 
the scream had really ceased ringing among the 
hills, he found himself sweeping over the surface 
of the lake, the water swirling in eddies from his 
paddle as he dug it in deep, frantic strokes, 
throwing skill to the winds and relying only on 
every ounce of bull strength that he could force 
into his arms. 

The spot where the flash had streaked across 
the darkness was still photographed in his brain, 
but, in the vividness of the moment, it must have 
seemed nearer than it really was, for his breath 
was coming in great, hoarse gasps and his arms< 
were growing wooden and powerless long before 
he had reached it. Like a swimmer fighting the 
awful inertia of dull, heavy water, he found him- 
self wasting his furious force with seemingly 
more and more hopeless effect under the motion- 
less stars and against the unfeeling currents of 
the lake. 

He paused from sheer exhaustion, his wrists 
trembling with weakness and the sweat runnings 
salt into his eyes, then began again more calmly, 
taking his strokes smoothly and steering accu-^ 
rately. In this way he made more progress. 
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The trees on the shore, looming suddenly nearer, 
began to swim by and, some distance ahead of 
him, he made out the low shape of a boat motion- 
less, with no one in it, so far as he could see, but 
with one oar sticking up at an angle. 

For a moment, his eyes fixed on the shape of 
the boat, O'Mara allowed his canoe to slide 
along under its own decreasing momentum, 
then, dipping his paddle, worked cautiously 
toward it. 

"Who's there ?*' he called, sharply, at last. 

For a minute neither voice nor motion an- 
swered him, then slowly the oar was lowered 
from its angle and a head and shoulders raised 
themselves over the gunwale. 

"That yoii, Mr. O'Mara ?^' 

"Yes." 

O'Mara paddled slowly alongside the boat and 
found Fitzhugh kneeling alone in the bow, his 
oars trailing in the rowlocks behind him. The 
"oar** which had raised itself at an angle was in 
his hands and was not an oar but a double-bar- 
reled shotgun. O'Mara saw a faint flicker of 
light on the floor of the boat and there came a 
smell of scorching cloth. 

"Fm afroid someone's hurt in thar, Mr. 
O'Maara." 

O'Mara's fingers closed tight around his pad- 
dle as he turned toward the mountaineer. 

"Whom were you shooting at?" he demanded 
between gasps for breath. 

Fitzhugh threw back his head in amazement. 
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'*Me, Mr. O'Maara ? Oi haven't f oircd a shot all 
noit. It was in thar at the inlet." 

He held his gun up and opened the breech as if 
in proof. 

"But for the love of heaven," stammered 
O'Mara frantically, "aren't you going in there to 
find out?" 

The mountaineer hesitated. "Mr. O'Maara," 
he said, "that's on the York State soide. I 'ain't 
got no business on that soide of the loine with a 
gun and at noit." 

O'Mara sat quivering with impatience. 

"Hcfre, give me your gun," he commanded. 

Without hesitation the mountaineer handed it 
over and, throwing it into the canoe ahead of 
him, O'Mara dug in his paddle and raced for the 
inlet. Not another sound had come from that 
point since the shot and the scream, but O'Mara, 
with the amazing accuracy of fear, shot his canoe 
full force past the driftwood and splashed ashore 
with the gun in his hand. He looked around him, 
but saw nothing, heard nothing except the 
maddening calm of the forest. Cautiously he 
called : 

Hello, there !" He waited and then repeated. 
Hello 1" but nothing answered. With frenzied 
impatience he pushed back the bushes, searched 
over the strip of beach. He found nothing and 
helplessly stood there, peering into the darkness, 
until he heard a soft pat in the sand behind him 
and a voice whispered, 

"Mr. aMaara I" 
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He turned, startled, and saw that Fitzhugh 
had beached his boat and was crouching in the 
bow of it. 

"Mr. O'Maara," he repeated. "It's over thar, 
toward the wood road. Oi heard someone mov- 
ing. Just up the inlet you'll find a path. You'd 
better take the laantern." 

The mountaineer reached back into his boat, 
and the smell of scorching cloth came afresh as 
he lifted a coat which had covered a reflector 
lantern hidden under the bow seat. As he raised 
it over the gunwale, a sweep of white light 
brought out the tree trunks and the leaves of the 
bushes with startling clearness, but immediately 
Fitzhugh threw the coat over it again. "Here, 
grawb it !" he said. 

O'Mara, however, flung the coat fiercely back 
into the boat. He would take a chance of being 
shot at himself. Following the mountaineer's 
whispered words he ran panting up the bank of 
the inlet and found a path leading oflf to the 
west. With the white light from the lantern it 
was easy to follow it, and, throwing the rays on 
the roots and stones, he slipped hurriedly through 
the bushes. 

Fifty yards up the path he came to a big fallen 

tree, and paused a moment. Sure enough, now 

he himself could hear a rustling ahead of him. 

He caught a flicker of white. Leaping over the 

fallen tree he rushed again up the path, when he 

heard a gasp. Suddenly, as if the bushes had 

been hands which had tried vainly to hold him. he 
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burst out into a tiny clearing and flashed the rays 
of the lantern on an amazing tableau. 

There, with her back to a great beech tree, her 
cloak fallen from her shoulders, the whole length 
of her arm brought out suddenly white in the 
lantern light, stood the girl of the lake. A pistol 
was clenched in her hand. A few feet away from 
her, hatless, arms crossed, standing moodily, was 
Pickering. Both were gazing, startled, into the 
rays of the lantern, the girl trembling with fear, 
Pickering trying to calm his distorted face into 
something resembling composure. For a mo- 
ment, O'Mara did not realize that, being behind 
the reflector, they could not recognize him, for 
the two stood as if petrified until at last Picker- 
ing spoke. 

**0h, hello, O'Mara." He shifted his position 
as if with relief, and then added in his old cyni- 
cism, "Well, Act Four, you see." 

O'Mara, however, paid no attention to him but 
looked at the girl. She, too, had visibly relaxed. 
Her hand was still trembling, but her arm had 
slackened from its tense stiffness. O'Mara 
stepped forward and looked from one to the 
other. 

'What has happened?" he demanded sharply. 

The girl bent and picked up her cloak. Pick- 
ering turned to O^Mara. 

"Oh, nobody is hurt. I can't even manage to 

be shot, although I admit that I deserved it. 

Missed! What a fearful anti-climax. Not even 

melodrama, O'Mara, not even melodrama." 
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The girl threw her cloak over her shoulders 
and moved toward the path, but O'Mara sprang 
to her side. She turned to him endeavoring to 
be calm but still on the verge of hysteria. 

"Please/' she said in a quavering voice. 
"Please leave me alone.** 

O'Mara, however, blocked her path squarely. 
"I certainly will not. You can say what you 
wish, but I am going to stay with you until you 
are home.** 

The gill hung her head. She did not seem to 
protest but, after a moment, she did look up at 
Pickering. 

"I think that you had better go,** she said 
quietly. 

Pickering shrugged. "As you wish,** he re- 
plied. He half turned away, then impulsively 
he turned back and went toward the girl, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

"If O'Mara is here to see this, so much the 
better,** he burst out passionately, "I can't go 
without your forgiveness.** 

He held out his hand pleadingly, but the girl 
looked down at it contemptuously. "Will you 
please go ?'* she said. 

Pickering, however, still lingered. "You know 
that I could not help myself. I may have been 

weak. There were forces beyond me ^** But 

the girl cut him short. 

"Oh, go ! Go ! Go ! Go !** she exclaimed. 

For a second longer Pickering hesitated, then 

turned and disappeared up the path in the direc- 
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tion of the woods road. For minutes after the 
bushes had closed behind him the girl and 
O'Mara stood there motionless. Then slowly 
O'Mara put the lantern in the long grass and 
stepped to her side. 

"Can you tell me ?*' he began gently, but 

the girl stood staring ahead, unmoving. Sud- 
denly, as if she had been in a trance, she shivered 
and gasped and then, with a violent movement, 
raised the pistol and threw it with all her force 
into the bushes. The next moment, from sheer 
collapse, she turned and flung herself in his arms 
and sobbed and sobbed on his shoulder. 



XXII 

'pOR minutes O'Mara stood there with his arm 
■*- around the girl's shoulders, her face buried 
in his coat. Even after her sobs had ceased she 
remained there as if not daring to face him, and 
guessing it, he spoke to her quietly. 

"Come, I think you had better let me go with 
you now." 

The girl drew slowly away, but remained 
standing listlessly, her head bowed. 

"And to think, I might have killed him," she 
said in a slow monotone. 

O'Mara knew that it was no time for him to 
ask questions but he did not need to. The girl 
went on in the same cold, monotonous voice : 

"I didn't know it was he. I sat there and 
watched you at the inlet. You waited, didn't 
your 

O'Mara nodded. "Yes,** he said gently. 

"I knew you would,*' she went on. "But at 
last I was sure that you had gone and I started 
to go, too. Then suddenly, right under the shore, 
another boat came stealing in and a light flashed 
up." 

"That was Fitzhugh," said O'Mara. "I am 
afraid that Fitzhugh was trying to shoot deer out 
of season — or in the wrong state." 
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"I thought that it might be Fitzhugh," contin- 
ued the girl, "but it frightened me, looming out 
suddenly that way, and I got up and ran up the 
path, I thought someone was chasing me/* 

She started to tremble again as if chattering 
from cold, and O'Mara put his arm around her 
protectingly. 

"Don't try to tell it now," he suggested, but 
she persisted in blurting it out between sobs. 

"And then he . . . sprang out suddenly . • . 
right in front of me . . • in the darkness. Of 
course I didn't know . . • who it was. ... I 
just saw this awful black figure . . . rise . . • 
right up in front of me. ... I always carried 
a ... a pistol, and before I knew it . . . I — I 
fired . . . and he staggered back. Oh, Bob, sup- 
pose I had killed him." 

Even in that moment, O'Mara thrilled at the 
unconsciousness with which she called him 
"Bob." 

"I think that you did the only thing possible," 
he said. 

By eflForts the girl seemed to fight down her 
terror. She slipped away from his arm with a . 
nervous little laugh. "I suppose it was the only 
thing that he could do, but he called to me again 
and wanted to walk on with me . . . and then — 
then you came up." 

"I see," said O'Mara. He picked up the lan- 
tern. "Don't you think that we had better go 
now ?" 

The girl seemed willing enough to go, but, with 
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that obstinate waywardness with which one 
thinks of trivial things in crucial moments, she 
looked at the gun in his hand. 

"Where did you get that ?" she asked. 

"It belongs to Fitzhugh.*' 

The girl started. "Is he there still ?" 

"Yes, he is waiting.'* 

The girl looked anxiously about the little 
clearing as if she expected eavesdroppers 
everywhere, "Oh, what will you tell him?** she 
whispered. 

"I shall tell him very little,** replied 0*Mara. 
"Fitzhugh is a man of discretion. Besides, his 
own errand was not so legal that he will care to 
have much said about this evemng. I ought to 
give him the gun, though.** 

"I will wait here,** said the girl. "He must not 



see me.** 



«i 



'Do you mind?** asked 0*Mara. 

The girl shook her head. "You will be only a 
few feet away. I have never been afraid of the 
woods before.** 

O'Mara hesitated, then put the lantern by her 
side. Stumbling over the roots and imderbrush 
he forced his way back to the inlet. Fitzhugh 
was not at the beach, but his boat was hovering 
out in the cove and O'Mara whistled. The moun- 
taineer worked cautiously in and O'Mara handed 
him the gun. 

"There was no one hurt,** he said quietly. "I 
think that you had better slip off.** 

However the mountaineer might interpret the 
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sentence, O^Mara had judged him correctly as a 
man of discretion. 

'*A11 roit, Mr. O'Maara," he said. "Thar was 
nobody hurt?" 

"Nobody. Goodnight." 

The mountaineer sculled silently out into the 
cove, then, sitting erect, began to row rapidly. 
What he might be thinking O^Mara had no time 
to speculate. He himself hastened, stumbling in 
the darkness, back to the little clearing. The 
lantern was where he had left it in the tall grass, 
throwing weird shadows up on the tree trunks, 
by one of which stood the girl, her head slightly 
bowed, her hands covering her face. 

O'Mara paused, then whistled softly so as not 
to frighten her by coming on her suddenly. 
Without alarm, however, in fact rather wearily, 
she dropped her hands and straightened, waiting 
for him to come to her. He crossed the clearing 
and picked up the lantern. 

*'Now which way?" 

The girl pointed to the path by which Picker- 
ing had disappeared and, raising the lantern to 
light the bushes, O'Mara waited for her to pass 
in front of him. She started to do so, then drew 
back. 

"No, you go first,'* she suggested. 

O'Mara looked at her, hesitating, then tenta- 
tively held out his hand. Instantly she took it 
and, leading her as he might lead a child, he 
forced his way through the bushes and into the 

wood road beyond. Here he paused, waiting 
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directions, and the girl slipped her arm under 
his. 

'This way/* she said, and turned to the 
north. 

Almost immediately the road wound up over 
the moimtain, but the road to the north was still 
some distance away and, after they had walked 
through the darkness for minutes, O'Mara dared 
ask in amazement: 

"And you used to do this alone?" 

"Why not?*' asked the girl. "It is far safer 
than a city street. I loved to be in the woods at 
night. I would slip out any time that the mood 
was on me. I loved the lake especially." 

She hesitated, "I wonder whether I shall like 
it now." 

O'Mara could offer no answer to that question. 
He was striding ahead when she checked him. 

"This way." 

They had reached the road where O'Mara had 
seen her that afternoon, but hardly had they 
I)assed the point where they had stood talking 
when off to the east he saw a vast reach of open, 
star-lit sky through the trees. He stopped sud- 
denly. 

"What is it?" he asked. "Is it another lake? 
It looks like the sea." 

"Doesn't it?" answered the girl. "No, it is 

just the valley — smiles of it. On this side there 

is a sheer drop of hundreds of feet, just as there 

is on the other. It would make you dizzy if you 

could see where we live." 
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"I think it would," answered O'Mara soberly, 
and the girl laughed. 

"I think that I shall have to relent,** she said, 

O'Mara turned eagerly and she laughed again. 

"Not to-night,'^ she explained. "Some other 
time. I don't see now how our shameless trysts 
at the lake can continue, do you?'' 

"That is for you to say," said O'Mara. 

Arm in arm they had started walking again, 
but, in a few yards, the girl stopped and took her 
arm from his. 

"This is where I leave you," she said. 

Bewildered, O'Mara looked around and saw 
a path leading apparently out to the edge of the 
cliff over the valley. He hesitated, uncertain. 

"I said that I couldn't leave you until you were 
safe." 

"Bless you!" said the girl, "I am safe now. 
The house is only a stone's throw." 

"Well, an3rway," suggested O'Mara, "you 
must take the lantern." 

"Must I ?" laughed the girl. "There would be 
questions then, wouldn't there, if I should come 
in with a perfectly strange lantern? 

"Besides," she added a moment later, "you will 
need the lantern yourself. You will never find 
the path to the inlet without it." 

"You found it," suggested O'Mara. 

"Because," said the girl, "I had been over it 
hundreds of times. Have you? In the dark- 
ness ?" 

"No," O'Mara had to confess. 
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He still, however, seemed unwilling to go, and 
he put the lantern down at his feet. The action 
forced the girl to make the decision for him. She 
held out her hand. 

"Good night,'' she said, **and I thank you ^* 

He took her hand and then took the other and 
held them together in both of his while she looked 
up at him timorously. Her cloak, gathered care- 
lessly over her shoulders, touched him faintly. 
One instant more and he could not have resisted 
the impulse to take her into his arms. The girl 
read it in his eyes, for, her own eyes dancing, she 
slipped away. 

"You have behaved very nicely to-night," she 
said. "Don't spoil it.'' 

"I didn't intend to," said O'Mara, laughing. 

The girl laughed with him, but she did not 
trust him with her hand a second time. Reluct- 
antly he picked up the lantern and turned down 
the road. A dozen yards off he turned, but even 
in that short moment she had disappeared. The 
rays of the lantern showed him nothing but the 
bushes and the tall weeds growing rank at the 
side of the road. 



XXIII 

AN'MARA could not have told exactly why he 
^^ expected that Pickering would be at the 
cabin when he returned but he did expect it, nor 
was he mistaken. When he came up from the 
boathouse, the lights were blazing and Pickering 
was pacing back and forth in front of the fire- 
place. 

O'Mara, without any doubt, had judged cor- 
rectly the man in black when he had suspected 
that he would be too weak to keep even his own 
secret, that he would want to linger over it, dis- 
cuss it with hysterical remorse. 

As O'Mara entered he stopped and looked up. 
To neither one occurred the relationship of mas- 
ter and man. That foolish pretense had never 
really existed since that evening when Pickering 
had sat all night in front of the fire. Perhaps it 
had never really existed at all. There was merely 
constraint in the atmosphere, a constraint which 
forced O'Mara to set about arranging some 
cushions which he had brought from the boat- 
house, turning down a lamp which was smoking, 
and inventing duties about the room. 

Pickering watched him silently until O'Mara 
picked up the heavy bar which was used to fasten 
the big front door from the inside. Unthinking, 
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O'Mara was about to put it in place when he re- 
membered and stopped with the big bar balanced 
in both hands. 

"Are you going out again to-night?" he asked 
quietly, 

Pickering's face twitched, then he burst forth. 

"O^Mara, for heaven's sake be human!" 

O'Mara put down the bar and rested it beside 
the door, but he still faced the other man, unmov- 
ing, his head erect and both hands behind him. 
For months O'Mara had not been his old self as 
he was at that moment. 

'Well?" he said stiffly. 

Pickering said nothing, standing restlessly 
there in front of the mantel, clasping and un- 
clasping his hands. He lit a cigarette and drew 
the smoke deep down into his lungs. That 
seemed to steady him, for he looked up again. 

'*0'Mara, I suppose you think I am a cad ?" 

O'Mara did not reply. He still stood facing 
the other man, his hands behind him, his shoul- 
ders stiff and defiant. Pickering repeated it. 

"Do you?" 

"Yes," said O'Mara, "I do." 

Pickering looked down at the andirons and 
knocked the ashes from his cigarette with elab- 
orate care. 

"I suppose I am," he said slowly. "I suppose 
I am." 

He looked up suddenly. "O'Mara," he asked, 
"just how much do you know ? I imagine I have 
the right to ask that?" 
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"Yes," answered O'Mara, "you have the right 
to ask that. I really know very little/' 

"But you know enough to say that I am a cad." 

"Yes." 

Pickering smiled, his old sardonic smile. 

"Damn you, O'Mara, you are certainly defi- 
nite." 

O'Mara looked at him curiously. Was it by 
accident that he had used that word? Probably 
it was, for Pickering made no more reference 
to it. He stood looking down at the andirons, 
inhaling the cigarette smoke in unconscious 
drafts and occupied with that minute and 
petty self-examination which seemed to be his 
obsession. 

"And so I am a cad," he repeated as if 
O'Mara's saying it had made it so. "Yes, prob- 
ably I am, but just what is it that makes me 
that ... to you ? I am curious to know. I am 
quite impartial about it." 

O'Mara was ready enough to tell him. 

"The fact," he said, "that you inflicted pain." 

Pickering looked up protestingly. "You don't 
mean to-night? That was an accident." 

O'Mara made a quick gesture. "No, not to- 
night. Months ago. You led a woman to think 
that you were dead, when you were not dead." 

Pickering hung his head. "Yes, you do know 
a great deal," he said. "Of course you were 
bound to." He looked up quizzically. "But, 
O'Mara, is it as simple as that? If — if she had 
cared for me it might have been cruel, but she 
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didn't care for me. What difference did it make 
whether I was alive or dead ?'' 

"It was still a lie/' said O'Mara. 

Pickering looked back at the fireplace. "Yes/' 
he admitted, "it was still a lie/' 

For a moment neither said anything, then 
Pickering went on. 

"Of course," he began, "that in itself was not 
the real lie. The real lie was what went before. 
I suppose that fact is unimportant." 

"It is unimportant," agreed O'Mara. 

Pickering looked up, studying the other man's 
face. 

"You know, of cotu'se, that my name is not 
Pickering?" 

O'Mara nodded. "I suspected it/' 

Pickering smiled wanly. "Do you know what 
it really is ?" 

O'Mara shook his head. The other man 
smiled broadly this time. 

"O'Mara," he said, "I am ashamed of you. 
That is the first unintelligent thing that I have 
ever known of you." 

O'Mara shrugged. "I was not curious," he 
said. "Besides, you forget that I have seen no 
one up here." 

"Except everybody," corrected the other. "I 
had better tell you. It may help to explain 
things. My name is Doane — ^Ashley Doane." 

He would not have been human if his eyes had 

not twinkled at the amazement which flashed 

across O'Mara's face. 
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"No, not the Ashley Doane that you are think- 
ing of/' he explained. "That is my uncle. The 
original Ashley Doane was my great-grand- 
father. I am what the English would call a col- 
lateral branch. 'Collateral' is good, isn't it? I 
am one of the little, unimportant Ashley Doanes, 
but still important enough " 

"So that you took a pseudonym," suggested 
O'Mara. 

"Exactly," agreed the other. "You are 
intelligent once more, my good friend and 
valet." 

The revelation had made it easier for him at 
least, but O'Mara could do little for the moment 
except stare at him, trying to get the realization 
clear in his mind. "Ashley Doane" had been 
from O'Mara's infancy a name as powerful in 
his imagination as that of Columbus — or Caesar. 
It was more than a name. It was a symbol, a 
symbol of colossal wealth. It was one of those 
names so typical of the one thing for which it 
stood that it was an institution, a tradition. It 
was a name used openly in fiction, on the stage, 
venomously in socialistic literature. The man 
before him had called himself only one of the 
little Ashley Doanes, but even a little Ashley 
Doane was startling to be in the room with. It 
was like coming face to face with a character 
from history. 

Pickering — ^Doane. For a moment O'Mara 

could still only think of him as Pickering. The 

man smiled dryly. 
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"Perhaps/* he said, "things will be easier to 
explain now. Do you wish to hear the whole 
story?" A sudden whimsical thought seemed to 
occur to him. "You have got to hear the whole 
story, whether you wish to or not. You remem- 
ber you were employed to do anything I asked 
you at any hour of the day or night. Well, then, 
sit down." 

O'Mara did sit, half in a daze, and Doane — 
O'Mara still could not think of him as Doane — 
drew up a chair on the other side of the fireplace. 

"What time is it?" 

O'Mara looked at his watch. "Twenty minutes 
to twelve." 

The other man lit a fresh cigarette. He was 
the calmer of the two at the moment. 

"O'Mara," he began, "did you read in the 
papers some months ago, of that poor little kid 
who was the heir to nobody knows how many 
fortunes, who was guarded and tended and 
watched and protected, and then, the only time 
in his life that he ever ran off by himself, was 
killed by a passing motor ?" 

O'Mara nodded. 

"Well," said the other, "I was like that poor 
kid. Only," he added, "I was not killed. 

"Yes," he went on, "even one of the little minor 
Ashley Doanes seemed important enough to the 
rest of the family so that I was guarded and 
watched and steered and tended, as if I were 
really something beside the heir to only a moder- 
ate number of securities and the name of a man 
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whom some people are still unkind enough to call 
an old slave trader." 

He laughed and threw up his head nervously. 

"Yes, O'Mara, if you ever write that play that 
no doubt you are intending to write, here is a fine 
little theme for you. I say I was guarded and 
guided and watched. Yes, I was. I was guarded 
and kept from doing everything except the things 
that I should have been kept from doing. I was 
permitted to drink and gamble and run amuck in 
a racing car and trot around to a picturesque ex- 
tent *' 

He broke off suddenly, "Oh, rot !" he exclaimed, 
*Tm talking like a tract.*' He smiled. "As a 
matter of fact, O'Mara, when you get through 
with that first play, here is another highly origi- 
nal theme for you: Don't let anybody tell you 
that it is not fun to be rich. It is one grand and 
glorious feeling; it grows on you strangely, and 
any rich man who tells you anything else is a liar. 
I didn't mean that. What I did mean was that I 
wanted to do not only the things that a rich man 
could do, but all the things that everybody else 
could do besides. To put it bluntly, I was allowed 
to do everything except run the risk of meeting 
some perfectly decent girl who might have de- 
signs on the holy and sacred name of Doane." 

He caught O'Mara looking at him suspiciously. 

"Oh, yes," he admitted, "I will confess it. I 

am just as proud of the name as the rest of the 

family, but I liked to think that I had an original 

strain. I thought I had brains." 
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He turned suddenly to O'Mara. "Have I 
brains or haven't I ? Quick !" 

O'Mara, however, was not quick. "You have 
gropings," he said slowly. "You have very vivid 
impressions. You spoke about plays. You can't 
tell what a play is until it is tested out before a 
hard, cold audience." 

"Which means ?" asked Doane. 

"That neither you nor anyone else," answered 
O'Mara, "could tell whether you really had brains 
until they were tested out '* 

"Before a hard, cold world," finished Doane. 
"Correct ! Anyway, assume that I had gropings. 
I really did want to do something besides sit 
around and be a Doane. For one thing I tried to 
write. I tried to write plays." 

O'Mara nodded toward the bookshelves. "I 
have read them." 

Doane laughed. "Don't be cruel. Other men 
besides Doanes wrote that sort of thing in those 
days. Anyway, that was what gave me the name 
of Pickering. That was the name that I assumed 
for that purpose. The family never knew it. In 
feudal times it was supposed to be vulgar to know 
how to read or write. My family is very feudal." 

His cigarette had burned down to his fingers 
and he threw it into the fireplace. He turned to 
O'Mara. "Come now, be a good fellow. Revert 
to a valet for a moment, will you please, and hand 
me a cigar?" 

O'Mara laughed and handed the box which 

stood on the table. Doane took a cigar. 
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"Now revert to my guest and my awful accu- 
ser/' he said, "and take one yourself/* 

O'Mara did so and the other man continued : 

"Well/* he said, "one of the highly idiotic and 
fantastic things that I finally got to doing was 
leading an absolutely silly and harmless double 
life/' 

"At least it was harmless," prompted O'Mara, 
"until " 

"We will skip that for the moment,'* inter- 
rupted Doane. "Kindly don't be my accuser until 
you feel absolutely forced to be. That remark 
was merely pious/' 

^Go on," said O'Mara. 

Well, it really was harmless at first. It started 
by meeting one or two men and women who 
really thought that I was just a little amateur 
playwright named Pickering. After a while it 
got to be fairly natural to answer to the name of 
Pickering. I finally got so that I would go on all 
sorts of adventures as 'J* S. Pickering.' In 
time I not only used the name but, when I pleased, 
I could actually throw myself into the person- 
ality, actually feel that I was J. S. Pickering. Do 
you believe me ?" 

"I have been a valet for some three weeks, my- 
self," replied O'Mara. 

"And a danmed uncomfortable valet for a man 
to have," agreed Doane. He paused a moment, 
as if he were working up to his real story. 

"And that was the way," he said slowly, "that 
I came to be here. The family has a place over 
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on the other side of the mountain. Have you 
seen it?" 

O'Mara nodded. *TLet me ask one thing/' he 
said. "Does Fitzhugh know who you really 
arer 

"Yes/' said Doane, "he does, but no one else 
does. Even his family doesn't. His boy doesn't." 

"Don't you believe it," said O'Mara. 

Doane smiled. "Well, anyway, it makes no 
difference now." 

He lit his cigar, which had gone out, speaking 
between the puffs and the rise and fall of the 
flame of the match. 

"An5nvay, that was what I did. I bought some 
land through a lawyer in the name of J. S. Pick- 
ering, built a cabin, and behold! a harmless re- 
cluse and philosopher named J. S. Pickering used 
to appear and live here from time to time." 

"But "interrupted O'Mara. 

Doane held up his hand. "I know what you are 
going to say. You are going to ask why under 
heaven I came here where my people already had 
a place. Why didn't I go into the Rocky Moun- 
tains or Mongolia or somewhere ? That was just 
the beauty of it, and if you want it you can have 
that for the theme of your third play. If I had 
gone to Mongolia or Montana or some weird, far- 
off spot, it would not have been ten seconds before 
someone would have found me out. My own peo- 
ple for one thing. What chance do you think 
that there was of my going an3nvhere more than 

a day's journey without some sort of watch dog? 
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Silly, wasn't it in a man of my age ? But it was 
true. Already the family had begun to suspect 
me of having dangerously human tendencies." 

O'Mara started to speak, but the other man 
held up his hand. 

"As a matter of fact," he explained, "it would 
not have been so easy if any of us had really been 
known up here and if the two sides of the moun- 
tain had not been in different states. Our place 
over there had always been a sort of white ele- 
phant. It was built by my grandfather, the 
political Ashley Doane, for some highly immoral 
purpose during the reign of Boss Tweed. To be 
exact, I believe that it was necessary for him to es- 
tablish a residence and become a heavy taxpayer 
up in this part of the state; but I presume that 
half the machine politicians of the district were 
bought and sold over the dinner tables there. That 
was a recognized indoor sport at that epoch. At 
any rate, the present and most respectable Doanes 
have not very happy recollections of the old rook- 
ery. They have never been able to sell it. None 
of them ever came there, but, for me, the shadow 
which hung over the place was a fatal attraction. 
It amused me to think of something that the 
almighty Doanes were not proud of. Yes, you 
will force me to be exact — ^you always do — so I 
will confess that I was actually rather proud of 
the shadow. Which had you rather be, O'Mara, 
a robber baron or a burgher banker ? No ques- 
tion about it — z robber baron. The Doanes, of 
course, are burgher bankers, but up there I could 
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feel like a robber baron. So I came up there oc- 
casionally and played at being a robber baron, but 
even that was Doanish. It amused me more to 
get out of Doanism entirely, to come over here 
and play at being J. S. Pickering/* 

The man turned suddenly to O'Mara. "Odd, 
this little talk, isn't it? You came in here pre- 
pared to shoot me, didn't you, or something of the 
kind ? Myself, I half expected a shot or a manly 
buffet at the very least, and here we are talking 
calmly in front of the fire. What would become 
of your trade if everyone should write dramas 
just like real life? Answer: The actors would 
all be on the street, as one genuine realist actor 
was when I haled him to the mountains. Forgive 
me for recalling the incident, but it is all in the 
interests of realism, you understand." 

O'Mara was looking at him, puzzled. 

"I know what you are thinking," exclaimed 
Doane. "You are trying again to make out 
whether or not I am really insane. My family 
has wondered that. I can't help you. I maintain 
that I am not. That is enough for me, but of 
course it is only my personal opinion. You will 
have to decide for yourself. You probably think 
that I am." 

"No," said O'Mara slowly. "Speaking as the 
guest and not as the valet, I would say that you 
are a brilliant man if " 

"If you didn't despise me so much," finished 

Doane quickly. "Right! Cheero! Can't be 

helped. That has been said. Now to our story." 
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Doane, however, did not go on with his story at 
once. For minutes he sat looking at the fire as if 
trying to find words delicate enough, for, when he 
did speak, his gay and flashy cynicism was en- 
tirely gone. 

"O'Mara," he began at last, "it is almost im- 
possible for two men to talk clearly about a girl 
whom they both know. If you hadn't known her 
I could have been masterly in all my little analy- 
ses of what happened. Since you do know her I 
suppose I shall have to leave you to guess a lot. 
Give me a match. . . . 

"Well," he continued, "I had been here a year, 
oflF and on, when I met her. The family thought, 
of course, that I was over there in the rookery on 
the other side of the mountain, but I had hardly 
seen the place. You can believe me or not, but 
by that time J. S. Pickering was a complete 
reality to me. I had written some other things — 
essays and sketches under that name. Nobody 
ever published them, but I spent months of 
thought on them just the same. I wrote letters 
to reviews occasionally under that name. I once 
had a regular controversy with a famous natur- 
alist as J. S. Pickering. The joke of it was that 
J. S. Pickering once paid an income tax. I think 
that seeing the name on that long government 
envelope was the most convincing moment of the 
whole mad affair. 

"So it was as J. S. Pickering that I met her," 
he continued quietly. "In fact, it would have 
been impossible at the moment to acknowledge any 
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other name. She had already known that a man 
named Pickering lived here in the cabin. I think 
the hermit idea attracted her. She had been 
forced to become a bit of a hermit herself. You 
know why, of course ** 

O'Mara did not know why, but he dared not 
interrupt the narrative and Doane went on with- 
out looking up : 

"You can imagine that it was romantic. We 
kept coming across all sorts of traces of each 
other in the woods, and then we kept catching 
glimpses of each other. Finally we couldn't help 
it. We came face to face with a laugh/* 

Doane paused again, evidently coming closer 
to that part of the story of which it was hard even 
for him to speak. 

"O'Mara," he said, trying to lead up to it 
calmly, "there is a sort of man who will force a 
romance out of every harmless incident that he 
comes across, and another sort of man who never 
sees a romance until he is in it over his head. 
Which sort do you suppose that I am ?" 

The first, of course,'* said O'Mara. 

I am not so sure, I am not so sure,** replied 

Doane. "You would think so from the wild 

things that I have done, but in this case I almost 

think that it was the other way. I really did let it 

go on without thinking. Don't laugh, it is no time 

for it, but we really did compare notes on birds 

and trees and sunsets and the scent of wood smoke 

in autumn. We had just that kind of a friendship 

lor all the first summer — ^almost. Then in Octo- 
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ber I disappeared. I became Ashley Doane again 
until the next year. Of course she didn't know 
that, but I thirJc that she did feel an air of mys- 
tery about it that she liked as well as I did. We 
never wrote to each other except once. I actu- 
ally did come up here and open the cabin in mid- 
winter just to write her letters on how it looked 
up here under the snow and ice. That was a mis- 
take. I can't tell you why exactly, but probably 
because it was forced. The other pretense had 
just happened, but this I had done deliberately, 
and, after that, I never really got over the sense 
of deceit. I never really told her at first where I 
went for the rest of the year, but there was a sort 
of understanding that I was a man who used to 
roam off in far lands, in the tropics, doing much 
the same sort of thing that I did here." 

Doiane laughed bitterly. **Tropics, yes. I did 
go to the tropics — gambling at Palm Beach. 
When she thought that I was in Haiti or Vene- 
zuela, I was drinking fifteen highballs a night at 
the Van Winkle Qub. Once I met he;- face to 
face on Forty-second Street and walked on as if 
she were an absolute stranger. She started a 
moment and then seemed to think that she had 
made a mistake. Did she ever speak to you about 
it?'' 

O'Mara shook his head. "No." 

1 wondered," said Doane quietly. 

The next summer," he went on, "we picked 

it up again just as before. At first, at least, it 

was just the same, but we were getting in deeper 
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now. It was impossible now not to talk of things 
besides books and trees and birds ancf wood smoke 
in autumn. That was the first year that we were 
in the war. Even up here we couldn't forget it. 
I couldn't play the part as perfectly as I had be- 
fore. I had always posed — ^no, not posed, but 
seemed, the idealistic wanderer, the outdoor man, 
the adventurer, but what was an adventurer and 
an outdoor man doing up here with all that going 
on in France ?" 

Doane gathered himself together suddenly, 

"O'Mara," he said, "we won't discuss that 
now. I didn't go to the war. That is hard enough 
for any man in my position to confess. I just 
didn't. Leave it at that. But of course I was 
wavering then. At first it seemed to be taken for 
granted that, sooner or later, I would hear the 
call. Even I thought of it as a settled fact. When 
I left her in the autumn it seemed to be under- 
stood that I was to go. We parted rather tragi- 
cally on that basis. I think that I really believed 
it myself. It was easy to believe anything with a 
whole winter before me." 

Doane carefully knocked the ash from his cigar 
and then threw out his hand in a hopeless ges- 
ture. 

But the next summer, there I was," he said. 
I had not gone to the war, and that summer was 
the beginning of the end. We still walked and 
talked and enjoyed the hills and the water, but she 
had begun to distrust me. I want you to get this 
clearly, O'Mara, for it is the most curious fea- 
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ture of the whole queer business. Even at that 
time she had no idea who I was. She had no 
idea that I was anybody except dreamy Jack 
Pickering. I am sure of it, but that was the 
point. She had begun to lose her faith in Jack 
Pickering. Did that ever happen before, I won- 
der ? Here I had been given a chance to start my 
life over again. Here I had become another man 
in full maturity with all the advantages of experi- 
ence and no handicaps, yet when it came to the 
showdown the new man was just as much of a 
failure as the first had been. You see it ?" 

"Yes,'' said O'Mara. "Even if the leopard 
could change his spots it wouldn't do him any 
good. He would still be a leopard." 

"Of course," said Doane. "I knew that, but 
it was curious just the same." 

He went on after a moment. "After that you 
can imagine what happened. From then on we 
talked very little of wood smoke in autumn. It 
was only human that, the more she distrusted me, 
the more I wanted her. I wanted her as Jack 
Pickering or as Ashley Doane, although of course 
it would have been the final blow to have told her 
at that moment that the whole thing had been one 
great sham from start to finish." 

Doane tossed his hands helplessly and then let 
them fall. 

"Well," he said, "she refused Jack Pickering." 

He was silent a moment and then began speak- 
ing more rapidly as if the hard moment had 

passed. 
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"After that, you understand, it was natural 
for even Jack Pickering to disappear for a time, 
although I didn't give up hope. No man ever 
does. I went off supposedly to some far spot on 
the earth, but actually I went back to being Ash- 
ley Doane more completely than I had been for 
years. I never even tried to be J. S. Pickering 
now. The very name was disgusting to me. 

"There is one thing," said Doane, interrupting 
himself suddenly, "that is the great strength or 
the great weakness of a man with money. No 
matter what happens he always has somewhere 
to go. He has always a refuge. I suppose at bot- 
tom that is why so many men who are bom with 
money are failures. They are never obliged to 
finish a fight, and there, my son, is some real phi- 
losophy for you — ^none of my usual gay badin- 
age. 

O'Mara nodded. "I think you have hit it.'* 

"Of course I have hit it,*' retorted Doane. "I 
ought to know. An3nvay, I didn't finish the fight. 
I ceased to be J. S. Pickering and became Ashley 
Doane so thoroughly that even my family got 
frightened. The war was over now and things 
were beginning to start up again. 

"Just how I felt about what had happened up 

I rt would be impossible to say. I have never 

even got it straight in my own mind. I suppose 

that that part of me which was J. S. Pickering 

suffered a great deal of humiliation, and that part 

of me which was Ashley Doane could still find 

plenty of things to do. That is a cold way to put 
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it, O'Mara, but we are talking truth. Perhaps 
I had better sum up the whole thing by saying 
that, in the end, it got me/' 

'What got you?'* asked O'Mara. 

**The whole great intricate business of being a 
Doane," replied the other. "I presume that at 
heart I had always been playing at being a rebel, 
with the sure knowledge that, sooner or later, I 
could run home. Now I had run home with a 
vengeance. I began to become what all my 
cousins and uncles and sisters and aunts had been 

all their lives. I Well, I can cut it short. 

O'Mara, in about a week I am going to be mar- 
ried.'' 

There was dead silence in the cabin for a long 
moment. 

O'Mara spoke quietly at last. 

"I have seen her," he said. 

Doane turned quickly. 

**What are you talking about?" he demanded 
sharply. 

"I have seen the girl whom you are going to 
marry. She has been here at the cabin." 

For another long minute Doane stared at him 
in puzzled amazement. 

"For the love of heaven," he said slowly, at 
last, "don't tell me that we have been talking at 
cross-purposes all of the evening." ^^ .^^^4 

**I don't think we have," affirmed O^ »*ara. 

He went on to tell of the visit of the girl of the 

steel engraving. To his astonishment Doane lay 

back and laughed. 
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"Oh/* he exclaimed, "that was my sister — ^the 
litUe devil !" 

He thought it over a moment, and then added, 
"But yet, come to think of it, it was more im- 
portant that you should see her. If you saw her, 
you saw the whole story. You saw the solid wall. 
In my dear, sweet, beautiful, and utterly stupid 
sister you have a perfect picture of just what I 
have been beating my head against. She is the 
Doane of Doanes, the incarnation of Doanish- 
ness." 

His smile left him as he went on. "But let me 
finish this first. I had no idea of being married 
last winter. There was still nobody but — ^the girl 
you know. She had told me she had no use for 
me, but I had still an idea that I would come back 
and try again. If she accepted me I was going 
to tell her who I was — ^very childish, O'Mara, but 
quite true. But — remember I am trying to be 
honest — ^all of last winter I was finding it easier 
and easier to be Ashley Doane. In June, how- 
ever, I did come back here to see what would hap- 
pen. You can imagine. I knew that it would be 
ridiculous to keep it up any longer. I told her I 
was going to South America — rather dramati- 
cally, I admit — ^and strange to say, I really did 
go.'* Doane smiled. "I went on a red-plush yacht. 
On that yacht was the girl I am going to marry. 

"Of course it was all over then. I couldn't go 

on with it, so the best thing I could think of was 

to kill J. S. Pickering, quietly, without any blood 

or scandal. I created him. I didn't see why I 
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couldn't finish him. It seemed the only possible 
thing. She still had some pleasant recollections 
of him. I could have done nothing more cruel 
than to have told her who I really was, and let 
her feel that she had been for years a poor dupe 
' — for a wealthy cad. It might even heighten her 
respect for Pickering to know that he had met a 
picturesque and typical end. So I had a Spanish 
lawyer write the news that I had been killed up 
the Amazon. Exit Pickering!" 

Doane turned quietly. "There, O'Mara. 
There is the whole story. What would you have 
done?" 

For a moment O'Mara could not reply. 

"I don't know," he confessed at last. "I have 
never been a Doane. But why in the world did 
you ever come back here this fall ?" 

Doane turned slowly and smiled. "I wish you 

would tell me," he said. "Why did I? / don't 

know. Did it mean that I couldn't bear to give her 

up wholly ? That night that I was up here I went 

out simply to sit at a place where I used to meet 

her. That was what I went out for to-night. 

Does that mean that I can't give her up ? I don't 

think so. I am honestly and wholly in love with 

the girl I am going to marry. You will have to 

take my word for it. Or does it mean simply that 

the criminal cannot help haunting the scene of his 

crime? I almost think it is that, in a way. I 

think that, after all, I couldn't bear to leave her 

thinking of me as dead — or quitting. I didn't 

have the courage of my convictions. I suppose 
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that, at heart, I wanted to be exposed. I wanted 
to clear my conscience. I wanted, for once, to 
finish the fight." 

Doane looked at his watch and jumped up. 
"Twenty minutes past one." A sudden broad 
smile spread over his face. "But, by Jove! 
O'Mara, of all the weird features in this whole 
business, the weirdest has been that it should be 
you who should see the end of it. I have often 
thought of it. It almost made me lose my nerve 
when I employed you." He looked at O'Mara's 
face quizzically. "Tell me truly," he asked. "How 
well did you know her before you came up here ?" 

Suddenly puzzled, 0*Mara shook his head. "I 
know her ?" he asked. "Why should I have known 
her?" 

"Why shouldn't you?" echoed Doane. "Come 
now, this is no time for farce." 

O'Mara stared at him, now utterly bewildered. 
"I don't know what you are driving at," he re- 
plied. "I don't even know who she is now." 

"What ?" roared Doane in amazement. 

"I don't even know," repeated O'Mara, "who 
she is now." 

Doane looked at him, unbelieving. "You don't 
know who she is ?" he repeated. 

O'Mara shook his head and Doane suddenly 
stood up. 

"Why, you idiot !" he exclaimed. "She is Adam 
Zanski's daughter. She is Irene Zanski F 
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P^OR a long, tense moment the two men stoo3 
-"^ in a sort of suspended silence, staring* into 
each other's eyes, 0*Mara in puzzled amaze- 
ment, Doane in sardonic amusement. Through 
O'Mara's mind was whirling a picture of all the 
events of the past three weeks, but now seen with 
the key to all his perplexities, the answer to all 
his riddles. 

Irene Zanski f The daughter of the great pro- 
ducer f Of course he had heard of Irene Zanski 
all of his stage life. No wonder that she had 
known of that meeting with her father on Forty- 
second Street, no wonder that she had known of 
O'Mara's engagement for the new play before 
he had known it himself. Even in that whirling 
moment to his mind came the query: Would he 
ever be able to confess the truth to her? He did 
not believe it. 

The spell was broken only when Doane turned 
toward the door, and not until then was O'Mara 
able to speak. He looked up, shamefaced. 

"Am I the dumbest man in the world ?" 

Doane smiled. "You answered an advertise- 
ment which called for a fool." 

O'Mara could only shake his head hopelessly. 
On that one subject he could say no more. 
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"You have a long walk before you?" he 
asked. 

Doane shrugged. "Not so long. There is a 
path from the end of the lake. I have a tried and 
trusted man— a real valet, O'Mara, even more 
stupid than you are — ^who will let me in. If he is 
asleep, as he probably is, I shall have to do a 
little porch-climbing.*' 

His voice and attitude both changed to a more 
natural tone, as O'Mara's had done. "To tell 
you the truth, O'Mara, my hand was forced. I 
found, just after I had sent you up here, that my 
dear and seemingly innocent family knew a lot 
more than I supposed they did." 

"One does find that occasionally," suggested 
O'Mara, "about one's family." 

"Quite so," replied Doane. "I found that they 
still had fears that I might break away and prove 
to be human. They had had me watched. That 
day that I engaged you at the Berne-Stafford we 
were being shadowed. The house detective tipped 
me off afterward." 

O'Mara well remembered that half-open door 
in the Berne-Stafford. He saw now why the girl 
who had proved to be Doane's sister had carried 
his picture, why she had come to see just who 
was at the cabin and who was not. 

"I could have told you that," he said. 

"Why didn't you?" asked Doane in surprise. 

"At that time I was a professional blank wall," 

retorted O'Mara. 

Doane smiled. "I see. Well, anyway, three or 
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four days after you came up here my charming 
sister and her husband announced their intention 
of coming up and opening the rookery over the 
hill. For them that was an absolutely unheard of 
thing. Both of them had devoted their entire 
married life to the attempt to keep away from 
that place. My brother-in-law is a solenm, re- 
spectable ass with a walrus mustache. Can you 
see him ?*' 

"I can/' said O'Mara. 

"Yes, quite typical," continued Doane, "regu- 
lar stage brother-in-law — ^bonds, railroads, Ham- 
ilton Club. And of all the family those two are 
most in terror that, even at the last minute, I may 
refuse to get married." His voice lost its banter. 
"They do me an injustice, O'Mara, and they do 
even more injustice to the girl I am going to 
marry." His voice became lighter again. "At 
any rate, when I learned that they were coming 
up here to look into my manner of life, I knew 
that the jig was up. I had to come too, to see that 
they didn't find out too much. Well, back to 
Doanism." 

He turned to the door, but O'Mara stopped him. 

"I will row vou up to the end of the lake," he 
proposed. 

"Why do that?" asked Doane. "Why break 
up your sleep ?" 

"A lot of sleeping I am likely to do to-night," 
said O'Mara. 

Doane shrugged. "As you will." 

Outside the door the reflector lantern which 
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had been in Fitzhugh's boat was standing, 
dimmed and smoked, but still burning. O'Mara 
turned it higher and led the way down through 
the trees to the boathouse, where he launched the 
Saint Lawrence skiff. Doane took his seat in the 
stem, and O'Mara, placing the lantern in the bow, 
much as Fitzhugh had carried it, gave the skiff 
a shove, leaped out and climbed to the rowing 
seat. 

Out on the lake the two men f oimd little to say. 
O'Mara for his part could only go over and over 
in his mind what had been for him the great reve- 
lation of the evening — that Irene Zanski was the 
girl of the lake. It seemed so childishly simple 
now, as such things do — when one has the 
answer. Even from Wilcox's letter he saw that 
he might have guessed. He even saw now why 
he "of all people,*' as the girl had said, would be 
unwelcome at Zanski's house at just that time. 
The periodic fits of brain storm when the great 
producer retired into an imknown hermitage to 
work out his scenes and productions, to recover 
from the mad flights of his unlivable tempera- 
ment, were old traditions of the theatrical world. 
O'Mara knew that the secret of that retreat was 
guarded even from Zanski's own associates. 

Doane, for his part, hunched up in the stem of 
the boat, had evidently sadder thoughts than, in 
his cjmical moments, he liked to pretend. Half 
the length of the lake, the two men glided in 
silence, in a sort of reaction from the tempestu- 
ous hour in the cabin, but to the end of his life 
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O'Mara was to be destined to remember that 
seemingly simple row. To the end of his life he 
would never be able to forget the indifferent in- 
nocence with which he pulled at the oars, with 
which Doane sat hunched in the stem, both 
utterly unsuspecting of what was to meet them at 
the end of the lake. 

The sky had become overcast and there was a 
peculiar dry haze in the air. Doane looked up and 
around the dim circle of mountains. 

"Rain?*' he asked. 

O'Mara did not reply. He did not wish to talk 
even that much, but toward the head of the lake 
he stopped rowing. 

"Which way?" he asked. "To the inlet?*' 

For answer Doane stood up in the boat, crouch- 
ing and holding on to the gunwales. 

"Let me up in the bow,*' he said, and O'Mara, 
moving over, allowed him to pass. 

Doane lifted the lantern, shot the rays over the 
water and then put it under the seat again. 

"Left," he said, "left oar. That's enough. 
Now pull straight ahead." 

Blindly O'Mara obeyed him, although he saw 
that Doane's intention was to land near the north 
end of the lake where the woods road passed 
close to the shore. 

"Right," said Doane, "right oar. That's 
enough. Now straight ahead." 

For three or four minutes more they rowed 

on in silence, then Doane began to stir. "Easy 

now," he said. He lifted the lantern again and 
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flashed it on the shore. "You see that white 
stone ?'* he asked. "Just this side of it." 

"Put the lantern under the seat/* said O'Mara. 
"I can see better without it.*' 

Doane obeyed him, and 0*Mara, half turned 
on the thwart, sculled gently for the shore. The 
skiff grounded with a tiny bump and Doane 
leaped out on the rocks. He picked up the painter 
and held it. O'Mara followed him to the bow 
and, putting one foot over the side, held the skiff 
to the rocks. Doane let go the painter and turned 
into the bushes. 

"Don't wait," he said in a low voice. 

"Just a moment/* said O'Mara. "I'll give you 
alight.** 

He reached under the bow to lift the lantern, 
but suddenly, before he could pull it from under 
the seat, he heard a terrific swishing sound as if 
a whole bush had been whipped through the air, 
a grunt, the impact of bodies and then a panting 
voice shouted: 

"Quick ! Here ! I*ve gawt him !** 

Frantically O'Mara jerked at the lantern, but 
his very haste was against him. He merely 
wedged it under the bow. He seared his hand 
against the hot chimney and let it go. From the 
bushes was now coming an incessant thrashing, 
a grunting, a swaying of branches and low, 
muttered oaths. It seemed to him an eternity be- 
fore he could move from his helpless position. 
His foot caught on the gunwale and the skiff 
swayed and rocked as he jerked it free. Under 
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his hand he felt one of the oars. He pulled it 
from the pin and, like a man struggling in a night- 
mare, he splashed and fell, and splashed and 
scrambled up the jagged rocks to the bushes. 

"Fm coming, I'm coming," he yelled, but as 
he leaped from the rocks and into the underbrush 
his oar caught and jerked him violently back- 
ward, and, while he stood swaying and scram- 
bling, a powerful forearm went around his 
throat, choking him into dizziness. Instinctively 
he dropped to his knees and the weight of his body 
broke the strangle-hold, but, as he rose again to 
his feet, two arms as rigid as iron clamps went 
around the back of his neck, and his face was 
pressed into a coarse, sweat-smelling shirt. 
Blinded and deafened by the grip that held him, 
he put out his own arms and wrestled, but the 
body with which he wrestled was like the trunk 
of a tree. With a violent effort he twisted, but 
his elbows were only caught up behind him. He 
felt a hoarse panting at the back of his neck and 
a voice said, with a sneer: 

"Now, damn you, don't try to pull no knife on 
me. 

For a second, held in that vise, O'Mara could 
do nothing but stand there gasping for breath and 
slowly becoming conscious of another struggle, of 
incessant grunting and swearing in the bushes a 
few feet away. The voice at the back of his neck 
startled him into action. 

"Get him, Andy !'* it called and, realizing that 
his captor's attention had, for a second, relaxed, 
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O'Mara suddenly put every ounce of power he 
possessed into his shoulders. With a lightning- 
like jerk he backed with his thighs and threw his 
body forward from the waist up. To his amaze- 
ment, the man who was holding him shot dear 
over his head and landed with a thud in the 
bushes. O'Mara himself fell prone from his ef- 
forts but, for the first time, his senses really had 
cleared. Leaping to his feet he saw a swaying 
mass in the bushes and ran toward it. A short 
man was gripping Doane just as he had been 
gripped himself, but now, almost joyously calm, 
O'Mara with a flying leap landed on his shoul- 
ders. The three of them went down together, 
but O'Mara clutched the short man by instinct. 
Feeling came into his arms, a power which he 
had never known he possessed, he rolled and 
twisted until he felt his forearm go under the 
man's neck, when, gripping his own wrist with the 
other hand, he drew slowly inward with all his 
strength, and knew the exquisite savage triumph 
of feeling the bones of his wrist go scrunching 
into the man's Adam's apple. 

"IVe got him. IVe got him," he himself was 
now shouting wildly and, from above him, he 
heard Doane panting and crying, half laughing : 

'*Go it, old boy! That's scrapping!" but the 
next moment, all at once, came a report, a cry, and 
a body fell, smothering, crushing, over his face. 

Whether he himself was stunned by the fall of 
the body, or whether he was pulled to his feet, 
CMara never knew. For weeks after he tried 
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to get clear in his mind that black, hazy moment 
of struggling and choking, for the next thing that 
he remembered clearly was finding himself on his 
feet facing a big, wild-eyed man in the light of the 
lantern, both of them staring at each other 
aghast, like boys suddenly horrified at what they 
had done. At their feet lay two apparently life- 
less forms. 

The big man was holding O'Mara's own lan- 
tern, his face distorted with terror. 

'*Who be you ?*' he gasped at last, his thick lips 
trembling, his great chest heaving. 

Almost unable to move from exhaustion, 
O'Mara stared back at him, his fear suddenly 
gone, but realizing gradually that there had been 
some awful mistake. 

"Who are youf** he returned. 

With a sort of pitiful movement, the big man 
felt of the lapel of his coat, his face was waxen 
white. 

"In Heaven's name, sir,'* he groaned, "do you 
suppose he is dead? I'm the game warden." 

As if some spell which had held the whole group 
were being slowly released, suddenly from one 
of the prostrate figures came a horrible gurgling 
sound and, as if they, too, had been released from 
the spell, both O'Mara and the big warden leaped 
to the injured men. The warden turned his com- 
panion onto his back and held the lantern over 
his face. The face was contorting itself back to 
consciousness and the injured man's hand went 

up to his throat. 
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The big man turned. "Get some water, quick, 
for them both/' 

Scrambling and slipping over the rocks, 
O'Mara reached the lake to find the boat drifting 
idly four or five feet away. He plimged into the 
water to his waist, drew the skiff back to the shore 
and took the bailing can from under the seat. 
With water slopping from it in streams he 
scrambled back up the bank. The man he had 
strangled was sitting up when he returned, look- 
ing stupidly at the lantern, and the big man was 
kneeling over Doane. He was now more self- 
possessed and he glanced around as O'Mara ap- 
peared at his side. 

"He's alive," he said. "I don't know whether 
he's bad hurt or not. I can't find the wound." 

His hand reached around for the can of water 
and he slopped a little on Doane's unconscious 
face, cautiously at first, and then with greater 
and greater violence. Doane made no sign, but 
the big man stood up and faced O'Mara, still 
breathing heavily. His great impulse seemed to 
be to justify himself. 

"I thought you was Three-State Fitzhugh and 
his boy," he panted, the sweat falling in drops 
from his shivering chin. "They've be'n shooting 
deer on the New York State side of the line. They 
have some system of signals with a lantern just 
like you was doing. The boy stays on the shore 
and the old man works around in a boat waiting 
for the deer to come down to drink." 

He turned and kneeled beside Doane, and 
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O'Mara kneeled on the other side, opening his 
coat and waistcoat. As the man had said, there 
seemed to be no sign of a wound, but O'Mara 
gently put his hand under Doane's back. He 
drew it out crimson, and the big man jerked con- 
vulsively. O'Mara looked up at him quietly. 

^'You've shot Ashley Doane,** he said. 

The warden leaped to his feet. "Ashley 

Doane?" he cried. "You know, sir *^ But 

O'Mara had full control at last. 

"Oh, you can prove your innocence," he said 
sharply; %ut help me now to get this thing 
stopped.*' 

Pathetically eager, the huge warden put down 
the lantern and helped O'Mara to turn the tin- 
conscious form face down, while the fourth man 
rose, grunting, to his feet and came and looked 
at them stupidly. Swiftly O'Mara pulled Doane's 
coat and shirt from his bade. Like most gunshot 
wounds, this one appeared horrible at first sight 
by reason of the surface blood, and the big 
warden drew his breath sharply; but O'Mara 
washed off the blood and found the actual wound. 
It was hardly bleeding now, and O'Mara covered 
it with strips of the wounded man's shirt. He 
looked up : 

"Do you know where the house is? The big 
house ?'* 

The warden nodded eagerly. "There's a path 
right up here from the end of the road." 

But the other warden spoke for the first time, 

spoke thickly and monotonously. 
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**He*s coming to." 

It was true. Doane had stirred slightly. A 
moment later he tried to turn on his back, but the 
big warden and O'Mara, with a single impulse, 
prevented him. 

"Gk) quickly/' commanded O'Mara. **Go up 
to the house and rouse them out if you have to 
shout the place down. Tell them what has hap- 
pened, and have them come with a wagon. Can 
a wagon get through?" 

"Not all the way." 

''Then have them bring a cot bed." 

Gladly enough the warden plunged off into the 
bushes, while the other warden sat down again, 
stupidly staring at the ground, putting his hand 
to his throat from time to time, and making un- 
canny sounds. O'Mara washed the wound as 
clean as he could, then held a compress of damp 
cloth over it. Again Doane tried to turn, and 
this time O'Mara gently helped him to do it, still 
holding his hand under his back. Suddenly blink- 
ing, Doane opened his eyes and stared a long 
moment at O'Mara. 

"I was shot?" he asked quietly. 

O'Mara hesitated. "Yes," he admitted at last. 

Doane looked at him puzzled. 

"It ought to hurt," he said. "It doesn't seem 
to. What happened ?" 

O'Mara was silent. He knew vaguely that 
wounded men were made to keep quiet and were 
told nothing, but Doane seemed so uncannily self- 
possessed that he thought to tell him would be 
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the sensible thing. He did so briefly. Doane 
seemed curiously impressed. 

"I can't get over it," he said. "It doesn't hurt." 
He lay silent a moment. "But I can't move my 
legs. You don't know how funny it feels. They're 
simply gone — ^like melting snow." 

"That will be all right in a few minutes, that 
always happens," O'Mara reassured him, but 
Doane's eyes lighted with a faint, dull trace of 
his old maliciousness. 

"O'Mara, you're a liar. For heaven's sake 
don't do that. I'm not a child. My mind is as 
clear as a crystal." 

He lay there in silence, and the man sitting in 
front of the lantern gurgled and spat. 

"For the love of Mike, what was that ?" asked 
Doane trying to turn. 

The other man turned and looked at him 
stupidly. O'Mara told him who it was and Doane 
called over to him: 

"You wounded too, old chap? Greetings!" 
But the other man said nothing. 

Doane looked up at O'Mara. "Tell me the 
truth," he said. "Am I badly hurt? If I am not, 
I don't want to make a silly fool of myself." 

O'Mara saw the one thing that would satisfy 
this strange, contrary man. 

"Yes, you are badly hurt," he said quietly. For 
the first time Doane's eyes looked at him sincerely. 

"You're not lying, O'Mara ? For heaven's sake 
call it a scratch if it is one, but don't let me make 
a child of myself over nothing." 
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"It is more than nothing," said O'Mara firmly. 
"The best thing you can do is not to move an 
inch." 

"I can't believe it yet," replied Doane. "It 
doesn't hurt." For an instant his old manner 
came flashing back. "But what an un-Doanish 
thing to happen !" 

He was still a long minute and his face, with- 
out his knowledge, was growing ghastly pale and 
drawn, but as he himself had said, he seemed to 
be without pain and his mind was as clear as 
crystal. 

"O'Mara," he said slowly at last — ^and wonder- 
ingly, "do you suppose that there can be some- 
thing in it ? A judgment ? Is it possible ? I joked 
with death '' 

To this, however, O'Mara knew that he must 
call a halt. 

"Oh, you're not as badly hurt as that," he said 
hastily, but the fiendishly clever mind of the other 
man was ahead of him. 

"O'Mara," he said, "you have really convinced 
me now. I suppose I must be hurt badly. Oh, 
well!" 

A second later he relapsed into imconscious- 
ness. O'Mara turned quickly and threw some 
water in his face. The third man heard him, 
looked at them both in an idle curiosity, gurgled 
in his throat and went back to staring stupidly 
at the lantern. 



XXV 

^Y^HE path from the woods dropped abruptly 
-■• from the crest of the range to the stables of 
the great Doane mansion, and beyond them the 
little procession crossed a cobbled court. The big 
warden, still half sobbing in his remorse, carried 
one end of the improvised litter, while the groom 
whom O'Mara had seen with Doane's sister car- 
ried the other. The second warden, with a lan- 
tern, walked on ahead, while O'Mara with his own 
lantern walked at the side, keeping Doane as still 
as possible. A weird procession they must have 
made, their lanterns bobbing and glimmer- 
ing through the trees. As they had come over 
the crest of the mountain Doane had returned 
to consciousness, for he had looked up at 
O'Mara. 

"It hurts now," he said, his lips drawn and his 
teeth clenched ; "it hurts like Billy Hell.'' 

The old groom whom O'Mara had seen the pre- 
vious day met them at the stables, hoping and 
anxious, and led them across the court to the 
porte-cochere, where a doorway was brilliantly 
lighted. A quiet, efficient woman with iron-gray 
hair, evidently a housekeeper, met them in the 
great hall and, swiftly moving toward the stairs, 

showed them the way, while at the same time 
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Doane's sister, tall and majestic, and, even at that 
fearful hour carefully dressed in black, came out 
of another room. 

O'Mara had dreaded this moment, but the girl 
of the steel engraving proved true to type. Her 
face was very white and her lips were drawn, but 
she had perfect control of herself. With a swift 
look she saw that the housekeeper had taken 
charge and allowed the little procession to pass 
up the stairs, following behind it. 

The housekeeper led them into a huge state bed- 
room, where the lights had all been dimmed with 
newspapers hastily pinned around them and 
where the canopied bed was waiting, open. The 
men laid the cot on the floor and Doane opened 
his eyes, his swift, uncannily clear mind seem- 
ing to take it all in at a glance. He saw his sis- 
ter standing over him. 

**Vera," he said grimly, "don't be any more 
queenly to O'Mara here than you can help. He is 
not a manservant. He is a gentleman." 

As if they had been standing over a tea table, 
the tall girl smiled faintly through her tense lips. 
"I know one when I see one,". she said. 

O'Mara turned away and wiped his dripping" 
forehead with the sleeve of his shirt. What a 
family ! 

Doane was gently placed in the bed and, by a 
common instinct, the two wardens and the groom 
drew into an awkward group by the door. 
Doane's sister caught sight of them. 

"I don't think there is anything more," she 
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said. "I thank you. We have sent a rider for a 
doctor/' 

The big warden stepped forward piteously : *'If 
there is anything we can do, ma'am, we can stay 

all night. What possessed me ** but the tall 

girl had turned away and, with a lift of the head, 
O'Mara stopped him. The groom turned to go 
and, after a moment's hesitation, the two ward- 
ens followed him. O'Mara turned back to the 
bed, where the two women were talking in low 
tones. 

In half an hour there was a tramping on the 
stairs and a footman came cautiously in, followed 
by the country doctor, a big man with pompadour 
hair, bringing with him a faint aroma of his 
own stable. O'Mara took his arrival as a signal 
to leave the room, but he sat waiting in the hall- 
way outside, half dozing one moment with a rest- 
less, horrible kind of sleep, fully awake the next 
and listening to the low voices and muffled, hur- 
ried steps in the room beyond the closed door. 

It was perhaps an hour later when the doctor 
came out and walked down the hall with the 
housekeeper. The sister entered the room, came 
out again, and, looking about, spied O'Mara. She 
beckoned, and he sprang to his feet. 

"He insists on seeing you,** she said. 

She held open the door for O'Mara to enter, 
and then closed it behind him from the outside. 
O'Mara looked around timidly and then advanced 
slowly toward the bed. Doane was lying there, 
his hair damp and brushed back, his face gray and 
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looking^ as if the worst had happened since he had 
come into that room instead of before it. He 
smiled wanly, his lips drawing back from his 
teeth. 

"There is certainly something genuine about 
this, O'Mara,*' he said. "I don't know whether 
I like it or not. Come closer.'* 

O'Mara kneeled beside the bed, and Doane 
turned his head on the pillows. 

"The doctor is just like you, O'Mara. He says 
it is nothing; so I know it must be pretty bad. I 
want to live, O'Mara. You don't know how I 
want to live, but if I monkeyed with Fate perhaps 
I have got to pay the price." He broke off and 
spoke with a sudden furtive eagerness. "Quick !'* 
he demanded. "What are they really saying?'* 

O'Mara shook his head. "I don't know," he 
replied, *1)ut I honestly don't think they are very 
much worried." 

Doane turned away a moment, disappointed by 
the flat untruth, but he was too weak to contest 
it. Then he gathered himself and turned back, 
speaking rapidly : 

"O'Mara, I want you fixed up. The money I 
gave you should carry you quite a while. Take 
it all as your pay when you close the old cabin. 
Don't argue. You were worth it — ^" but even 
at that moment his old nature could not 
be suppressed and he added " — ^if only as an au- 
dience. 

"Get that, O'Mara?" he exclaimed, with an 
awful wry smile. "My mind seems just the same. 
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It can't be possible that anything is going to hap- 
pen/' 

He seemed to be trying, as usual, to get the 
logic of it straight in his mind, but apparently 
gave it up and turned away. Then he evidently 
came to what he really wanted to say, for he spoke 
very slowly, his eyes fixed on the molding at the 
other side of the room and choosing his words 
very carefully. 

"O'Mara,'' he said. "I am going to ask you to 
do something foolish. I am sorry to have to do 
it, but something makes it seem overwhelmingly 
necessary. I want you to go to Irene and ask her 
to forgive me for — for the whole damn, wretched 
business.** 

His eyes screwed up painfully but his mind still 
worked with that awful exactness. "No,'' he 
went on, "perhaps forgiveness is not the thing 
that I want. I want to know that she doesn't 
despise me. I guess that is it. I want to know 
that she doesn't despise me. Will you go ?" 

"To-night?" asked O'Mara, his voice alarmed 
in spite of himself. 

Doane looked at him slowly. "Is it too much ?" 
he asked. 

O'Mara shook his head. "No; I will go," he 
said quietly. 



XXVI 

A DROWSY maid in a chair beside the big 
"^^^ door started as he came down the stairs and, 
as he passed the gate by the stables, the old stable 
man, sitting smoking a short pipe over a lantern, 
rose hastily, trying to hide his pipe from sheer 
force of habit. 
'*I am coming back," said O'Mara briefly, 
'*Very good, sir, I'll wait for you,*' answered 
the man as he opened the gate. 

It could not have been very far from dawn as 
O'Mara plunged into the path over the crest of 
the mountain, but the clouds overhead had 
gathered to pitchy blackness and rain seemed 
momentarily imminent. Even with the dimming 
lantern which he had picked up again at the door, 
O'Mara found it hard to follow the rough and 
root-grown path, but by the sheer instinct of ne- 
cessity he hurried on and broke out at last into the 
woods road by the lake. From here on the way 
was more familiar, but, as he turned into the road 
to the north, his heart was pounding excitedly 
and his hands were trembling. With some diffi- 
culty he found the spot where he had left the girl 
a few hours — or was it ages ? — ^before, and stood 
to consider. 

In the urge of his haste he had thought of no 
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plan to reach her, but the light of his lantern 
showed a path leading toward the edge of the 
cliff and a little rustic turnstile. Through the 
trees to the east he could see the sky growing 
faintly gray on this side of the mountain. He 
hid the now almost useless lantern and slipped 
through the stile and into the fringe of woods 
beyond. In a few yards the woods ended 
abruptly, and he saw before him a rough lawn 
lying heavy with dew and sweet-scented in the 
faint gray shadows before the dawn. Beds of 
frost-bitten geraniums stood around it. Beyond 
the lawn and below was a mass of roofs of a large 
rambling one-story cabin perched on the very 
edge of the cliff. So here was Zanski's fabled 
retreat I 

Cautiously keeping to the edge of the lawn, 
O'Mara worked arotmd one side of the cabin. All 
of the windows which gave on the wide piazza 
were closed except one at the comer nearest the 
cliff. In that terrible, tragic moment, it seemed 
horribly flippant and cheap, but it was O'Mara's 
only chance. Keeping at the edge of the woods 
he softly whistled the bars by which the girl and 
he had signaled in the darkness only a few hours 
before : 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 

Trembling he waited, but he heard nothing, 

saw no signs of life. He had hardly expected to, 
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but he waited breathlessly, then whistled again, a 
little more loudly. As he ended his call a sudden 
suspense seemed to hang over the whole clearing, 
then in the black spaces beyond the open window 
he thought he saw a vague moving. Cautiously 
he repeated the call, and at the open window the 
girl appeared, her hair hanging in masses over 
her shoulders. She looked around the lawn 
puzzled, and apparently wondering whether she 
had been dreaming. Forgetting what he was 
doing, O'Mara stepped clear of the woods and 
held up his arm. 

At sight of him the girl started, her eyes wide 
in alarm and, at her attitude, O'Mara came sud- 
denly to his senses. Retreating slowly to the edge 
of the woods he waited anxiously. For a moment 
the girl stood there, then disappeared into the 
blackness of the room. A minute later, O'Mara 
saw her coming cautiously along the front of the 
cabin, keeping close to the wall. Her hair was 
caught up carelessly and she was wearing a polo 
coat thrown on hurriedly. 

Anxiously the girl peered around the side wall 
of the cabin, then, catching sight of O'Mara 
again, angrily motioned him back. Looking over 
her shoulder, she timidly stepped to the lawn and 
hastened deerlike along the edge of the cliff to the 
point where the lawn met the forest. Seeing her 
intent, O'Mara, dodging from tree to tree, was 
there to meet her. Slipping into the shelter of the 
trees she faced him with wide, frightened eyes, 
her hand clutching the polo coat at her neck. 
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"Are you insane ?'* she demanded in a fierce 
whisper. 

O'Mara did not even stop to excuse himself. 

"It is Doane/' he said hurriedly. "It is Pick-^ 
ering. He sent me *' 

A look of contempt and disgust possessed the 
girl's face and she shrank back, but O'Mara held 
out his hand. 

"He is dying,** he said. 

The girl stopped, standing motionless, her 
eyes,, already frightened, opened wider in 
horror. 

"Did he ?** she began, but O'Mara saw 

what she feared. 

"No," he said hastily. "He did not kill himself. 
He was shot by the game wardens. They had set 
a trap for Fitzhugh.** 

Hurriedly, while the girl glanced anxiously 
over her shoulder, O'Mara whispered the story 
and Doane's request. The girl listened, her head 
drooped, her breast rising and falling with her 
rapid breathing. The daylight was coming by 
minutes now and, as if racing it, O'Mara talked 
faster and more and more breathlessly. 

"And I may tell him ?** he begged at last. "It is 
only a little thing that he wants.** 

The girl stood motionless for a moment, and 
then nodded. 

"Yes,** she said, "you may tell him ;** but for the 

moment she seemed to have forgotten her fear, 

for she was looking curiously at him. Partly for 

her sake, partly for that of the wounded man, 
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O'Mara was straining with impatience to leave, 
but, holding out her hand, she stopped him. 

*'Bob,** she said, with a queer, strained note in 
her voice. 

He himself suddenly forgetting everything 
else, O'Mara turned and looked at her with his 
heart beating rapidly — ^at her wayward hair, her 
wide, anxious eyes, the bit of her neck which 
showed through the collars of the polo coat. A 
wondering light came into his eyes and was met 
by an answering light in hers. Doane, the fight 
at the lake, the horrible vigil outside the door, 
now seemed but a vague and hurrying back- 
ground for this. For a moment more they stood 
there looking, trembling, into each other's eyes, 
then suddenly, by a common impulse, she was in 
his arms, he was crushing her to him, and smoth- 
ering her lips with kisses. 



XXVII 

CLEEPLESS, O'Mara had lain on his first 
^ night in the mountain cabin, sleepless he lay on 
his last, a week after the fight at the lake. Twelve, 
one, and two were struck by the little clock in 
the big room below before he dozed off, and 
when he awoke he was conscious of some subtle 
change. 

The room was gray and still shadowy, and he 
was dimly aware of a constant tapping. Raising 
himself on his elbow he saw that the branches 
outside the window were drooping and dismal. 
Fine drops of water in rows were chasing each 
other down twigs of birches and needles of hem- 
locks and dripping on to the twigs and needles 
below. For minutes O'Mara fought the tempta- 
tion to snuggle deeper into his blankets, then 
forced himself out of bed. The floor between his 
cot and the window was wet with spray. On the 
window sill, plastered down to the wood by the 
rain, quivered something small and yellow. As 
if it had been left there as a message, O'Mara, 
shivering slightly, picked it up, and looked at it 
musingly. It was an autumn leaf. 

By nine o'clock the rain had ceased, although 

the trees were still dripping and patches of mist 

still lingered in the forest. O'Mara flung open 
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the door of the cabin and looked on a wholly- 
changed scene. The lake and the mountains had 
reversed their usual colors. The water was surly 
green, the mountains were vivid blue. White 
clouds, like snow caps, still covered their summits 
or floated in scarf-like patches over the taller 
trees of the forested slopes. The yellow leaf on 
the window sill had been portentous, for, here and 
there, all over the curtain of forest which rose 
from the other side of the lake, dots of light yel- 
low and red had suddenly cropped out among the 
birches and maples. In another week the moun- 
tainside would be like a Persian carpet, but he 
would not be there to see it. 

O'Mara looked thoughtfully around the big 
room. Already the cotton covers had been placed 
over the bookshelves and divans, already the 
wooden shutters had been screwed tight over 
most of the windows. On the center table a tele- 
gram from Wilcox, his agent, caught 0*Mara*s 
eye. It was his summons to begin rehearsals 
on the new "Zanski play," which had arrived the 
evening before. O'Mara smiled. Wilcox had 
some interesting news still to learn about that 
Zanski production. Writing a brief answer to 
the telegram, he slipped it into the front of his 
flannel shirt, went to the boathouse, launched the 
Saint Lawrence skiflF and rowed down to Fitz- 
hugh's. 

The mountaineer was husking com in the door- 
way of his bam— another poignant sign of 
autumn — ^while Alec hovered in the background. 
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Fitzhugh looked up as O'Mara came through the 
tall wet grass from the landing. 

"Wal, Mr. O'Maara, is it going to clar up?" 

O'Mara smiled. "I don't know. Is it?" 

The mountaineer gazed searchingly over the 
sky line. 

"Wind's changing raound to the northwest. I 
shouldn't be surproised." 

His son came across the bam floor with a 
bushel basket of newly husked corn. Two or 
three ears slipped off to the floor, and the father 
looked around sharply. 

"Here, naow, moind what you're doing. 
Didn't you ever carry com before ?" 

It was not a reproof. The presence of an out- 
sider merely required a few sharp words to the 
family. It was a form of mountain etiquette. 
All three of them understood that, and Alec 
ginned. 

"You hadn't ought to fill it so full." 

He passed out into the barnyard in the direc- 
tion of the comcrib and, for good measure, his 
father called after him, 

"Lay em' flat naow so they'll droy good. No 
heaping !" 

The boy's departure left a silence between the 
two men. Fitzhugh picked up an ear of com and 
went on with his work, and O'Mara, watching 
him, had to admire his poise. More strongly than 
ever did he recognize that strange man-of-the- 
world quality in this rough mountaineer. 

For six days and nights, in the great house 
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over the mountain Doane had fought between life 
and death, and only two days before had it been 
finally known that the victory lay with life. Of- 
ficially the news had been given out that he had 
been injured in a hunting accident, but the gossip 
of three counties knew the real truth, knew whom 
the wardens had really been trying to catch in the 
act of poaching. Daily O'Mara had waited for 
hours for news at the great stone house, daily 
he had seen Fitzhugh and had given him news, 
as simply as if the employer of both of them had 
merely lain sick of a fever. And daily the moun- 
taineer had taken the news as calmly, as inscru- 
tably as he took it now. 

O'Mara, looking up, saw Alec on his way back 
across the barnyard and hastened to speak rap- 
idly: 

**Mr. Doane was better last night. The doc- 
tors say that he is completely out of danger." 

The mountaineer looked down at the ear of 
com in his hand, picking the silk from between 
the kernels as carefully as if his whole life had 
t)een spent in the peaceful husking of com. 

"Oi'm glad to hear that,** he said quietly, with- 
out looking up, and O'Mara, watching him, could 
only shake his head. What a gambler the man 
would have made ! What a soldier ! 

"Are you going down to Cantabury ?** he asked 
suddenly. 

Fitzhugh looked up. "To-day ?" he asked. "Oi 

moit/* 

O'Mara hesitated. "I am leaving today,'* he 
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said slowly. "Mr. Doane wishes to have you 
close the cabin just as you did before. I am go- 
ing down from the other side of the mountain, 
but could you take my trunk and send it from 
Cantabury?'' 

To all this news the mountaineer showed no 
more response than he had to the other. Men 
came, men went, it was all the same to him. 

"All roit," he said simply. 

O'Mara reached into his shirt and took out the 
written message. "And while you are there will 
you send this telegram?** 

He held out the message and a dollar bill, but at 
last the mountaineer hesitated in awkward 
embarrassment. The bill he tucked carelessly into 
the watch pocket of his tight waistband, but the 
telegram he took gingerly, unwillingly. Reli- 
giously he blew the dust from the floor at his side, 
laid the paper tenderly on it and weighted it down 
with an ear of com. Strange man of the world t 
Face to face he was afraid of nobody, but before 
a simple slip of written paper he was reduced to 
humility and awe. 

O'Mara walked thoughtfully down to the 
shore. He had thrown the painter into the boat 
and was about to follow it when he heard a 
whisper, "Mr. O'Maara V* 

He looked around and saw Alec's face grin- 
ning impudently from the bushes. 

"Here's a letter for you,** said the boy. "I 

hain't had a chance to bring it up to the cabin.** 

His hand reached out from under the bushes^ 
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laid a white envelope on the gravel, and weighted 
it down with a stone. 

"Just give me toime to git off/* he whispered. 
"Paw'll rip my hoide to flinders unless I git back 
to that com/* 

O'Mara pretended to be busy with his boat un- 
til he was sure that the boy had gone, then, look- 
ing around with feigned nonchalance, picked up 
the message. It bore no stamp and contained 
but two lines : 

I have bearded the lion. Come at four and learn the 
worst. Your Beloved. 

O'Mara laughed, and rowed gleefully to the 
cabin, for he knew that the worst would, in this 
case, be the best. During the past frantic week, 
just as he had been torn with anxiety on his daily 
trips to the big stone house, he had been exalted 
with happiness on his stolen visits to the woods 
near the cabin on the north road. For the past 
three days, as a matter of fact, the visits had 
hardly been stolen, for Adam Zanski had been in 
the city, but, on the evening before, he returned, 
and O'Mara knew that, like Wilcox, Adam Zan- 
ski himself had learned some strange news about 
his new leading man. 

Briskly O'Mara set about his final work of 

closing tfie cabin. He put the canoes in their 

cradles and the skiffs in their racks, drew in the 

float on its rollers and locked the boathouse. He 

cooked his last sketchy meal, cleaned the pots and 

pans and hung them in their familiar rows. Then, 
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going up to his own room for the last time, he 
threw off his rough camp clothes and put on the 
brown tweed suit that he had worn on his arrival. 
It gave him an odd, dressed-up feeling and, with 
amusement, he looked in the mirror at his own 
tanned face, standing out strangely above the un- 
accustomed white collar. 

Fitzhugh came across the lake to get his trunk 
and, feeling stiff and awkward in his town 
clothes, 0*Mara turned the last lock and gave him 
the keys. As the motmtaineer rowed slowly out 
of the little bay toward the point, his boat 
weighted down by the tnmk in the stem, O'Mara 
stood on the piazza and watched him, already an 
exile from the cabin which for a month had been 
his weird home. 

He looked at his watch. He had still an hour, 
and he sat on the lowest step of the spiral stair- 
case, looking pensively at the water. He was 
glancing again impatiently at his watch when he 
heard a step in the clearing and a shadow fell 
across the boards at his feet. He looked up and 
saw Irene standing smiling over him. Leaping 
to his feet, he took hier in his arms, but, laughing, 
she pushed him away and surveyed his new ap- 
pearance with amazement from head to foot. 
'"Why,*' she exclaimed, *yo\x — ^you civilian T' 
But O'Mara was looking at her with eager 
eyes. 
"Well,'' he demanded. 'What did he say?*' 
The girl smiled teasingly, but her arm reached 

up around his neck. 
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"He was furious/' she replied. "He was 
frantic. He still is, for that matter ; but it is all 
right. He raged and stormed and then he — ^hc 
cried a little.'* 

She looked out at the lake whimsically. 

"From the time I was bom his one oath has been 
that I should never marry an actor." 

O'Mara laughed. "There was never a theatri- 
cal man in the world who did not say that about 
his daughter.** He paused and then added, softly 
"—if he had one.*' 

Gently he took the hand which was still twined 
around his neck. 

"Shall we go?** 

The girl continued to hold his hand, but she did 
not move. "No,** she said, "we had better wait 
for an hour or so. That is why I came down to 
meet you. You are going to spend the night at 
our cabin. That is arranged, but we had better 
give him time to — to vent his fury. He will be a 
dear as soon as he has done that.*' 

They sat down side by side on the step, and 
after a moment of hesitation the girl drew from 
the pocket of her skirt a large key. 
"I brought this. What had I better do with it ?" 

0*Mara looked at it uncomfortably. He knew 

that it was the key of the kitchen door which, as 

he had learned, Irene had bribed Alec to get for 

her three weeks before, but now he wished that 

she had not shown it at just that minute. In the 

moments of their greatest intimacy, during the 

past week, neither of them had ever mentioned 
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that first midnight visit. Her spoken forgiveness 
the girl had sent to Doane during what might 
have been his last moments, but in her heart, as 
O'Mara knew, she had never really forgiven him. 

Now, however, she seemed eager to clean the 
slate. She looked at the key pensively. She saw 
that O'Mara knew what it was, and spoke of it 
with a certain forced glibness. 

"If you knew how I hated the sight of this,** 
she said. "I had thought that the fear that he 
might really have killed himself was driving me 
mad. I had to find out. I thought his name 
might be written in some of the books in the 
cabin.*' 

She had ended it simply and said no more, 
while O'Mara took the big key awkwardly. 

I can leave it there by the door,** he said. 
FitzhUgh will find it.*' Then with a sudden and 
better inspiration he rose. "Oh, what does it mat- 
ter ?** he exclaimed and, drawing back his arm he 
threw it hurtling out over the lake. It fell into 
the water with a plump, and a little column of 
drops arose. The girl started up. 

"Why, that*s like King Arthur's sword!*' she 
exclaimed. 

But no hand reached up to grasp this Excali- 
bar. The little circle of ripples died before it had 
reached the shore. 

For a moment the two sat there watching the 

spot where the key had fallen, and then 0*Mara 

smiled. 

"It is too ridiculous,** he said. "I have just sent 
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a formal telegram to my agent that I will accept 
the role in Mr. Zanski's new play/' 

The girl smiled. "And in an hour you will 
make a formal call to accept the role in his house- 
hold. Still, it is rathef nice that you can do both. 
I shall be simply mad with fright on the first 
night that you and father both have a new play 
put on/' 

She saw a clerky pencil sticking out of the 
pocket of his smooth city waistcoat and, drawing 
it out with a sudden delicious intimacy, she 
sketched rapidly on the boards beside them a half 
circle like the rim of electric lights over a theatre 
entrance. 

ROBERT O'MARA 
IN 



"There r* she exclaimed. "Doesn't that loot 
nice?" 

"Yes," said O'Mara doubtfully, "but all the 
world will say that it is because I am Zanski's 
son-in-law." 

"What do you care?" retorted the girl. "It 
will be there all the same." 

O'Mara smiled as he added : "And will be seen 
by some penniless devil tramping the streets in 
want of a job/' 

"Poor chap," said the girl. 

"Oh, I don't know," said O'Mara. 



THE END 
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